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Tue high eminence in her profession which this lady has at, 
tained, in several provincial Theatres, and before that most criti- 
cal of all audiences, in Dublin, confirmed by the judgment of the 
London public, so unequivocally testified, as it last season was at 
Drury Lane Theatre, has fixed her rank amongst the histrionie 
heroines of the day, and entitles her to a place in every assemblage 
of distinguished theatrical talent. We feel it aduty, no less to 
_ the public than to the subject of this memoir, to lay before the 
_ world an account of the numerous obstacles which have'been op- 
posed to this lady’s professional career, and which nothing but ge- 
nuine merit could have surmounted ; in doing this, we ‘are satis- 
fied that we shall afford our readers as much pleasure, as we our- 
selves feel in making them'better acquajnted with the history of 
this lady. | 

Miss Macauley was born in York. The death of her father 
whilst she was yet an infant, and the success which attended the 
infamous artifices of certain individuals who stepped between her 
and the property she ought to have enjoyed, subjecting her mother 
and herself to the pressure of poverty, early impressed on her 
mind the necessity of cultivating those talents with which nature 
had gifted her, and applying them to some respectable and lucra- 
tive pursuit. Her natural advantages rendered the stage the most 
2 2 obvious and feasible channel to wealth and reputation; and 
though her design was not unopposed by several of her friends, 
an acquaitance which she had formed with the late Mrs. Hunter 
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so far stimulated her inclination, that she shortly afterwards join. 
ed the company of Mr. Thornton, then playing at Arundel and 
Gosport. Miss Macauley’s talents were not confined to a single de. 
partinent of her profession, and as her own wishes tended to the 
musical line, she came to London and placed herself under the 
tuition of Mr.Corri. The expense attendant on this preparation, 
howevcr, induced her to accept an engagement which was offered 
her at Belfast. Here she ‘shortly became exceedingly popular, 
and on a visit which Mrs. Siddons made to that city, Miss Macau- 
ley was not only thought worthy of playing with that inimitable 
actress, but likewise received some very flattering compliments 
from her. She subsequently obtained an engayem-nt at Dublin, 
where her popularity was in some measure detrimental to her in- 
terests, inasmuch as it excited a malignant envy in her conteipo- 
raries, which occasioned the engagement of Miss Walstcin at the 
same Theatre, for the express purpose of supplanting her. Galled 
by a treatment so different from that to which her merits entitled 
her, Miss M indignantly renounced her engagement and 
returned to England; but the hostility of the Dublin manager 
was not confined to this attempt to deprive her of her rank in his 


establishment, he threatened, under pretence of her existing en- 


gagement to him, to commence an action against any manager 
who should enter into terms with her. Thus deprived of the just 
reward of her exertions in Dublin, she accepted an engagement at 
Newcastle, and continued some time in Mr. Macready’s company. 
During her residence at Newcastle, she published a work entitled 
** Macauley’s Literary amusements” In the mean time, the exces- 
sive fatigue of her professional duties, operating in conjunction 
with a morbid melancholy resulting from the continued efforts of 
malice which Miss M. found to be directed against her, so far im- 
paired her health as torender a temporary residence at the sea 
side essential to her restoration. With this view, she formed an 
engagement with the manager of the Scarborough Theatre, where 
she remained one entire season, by which she materially benefited. 

At the expiration of this season, a new offer was made to her 
to return to Dublin, on which occasion, Miss Macauley was anx- 
ious that the precise line of character which she would be called 
on to sustain should be pointed out, and it was understood that 
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she was to share the’ tragic business with Miss Smith, then en- 
gaged at that theatre. On her arrival there, however, she found 
that Yliss Walstein was also in the company, and together with 
Miss Sinith occupied the entire line of characters, which she had 
been accustomed to sustain, and in consequence Miss Macauley 
was kept at the Theatre, in a state of comparative idleness. “The. 
death of her sister, which happened shortly afterwards, succeeding 
an assiduous and painful attendance on herduring a lingering illness,. 
occasioned a severe attack on Miss Macauley’s health, a benefit 
was requested for her at the Theatre, which the liberal manager 
refused to grant under the false and outrageous pretence that she 
was insane.—Her engagement, was thus dissolved, and she was 
left on a sick bed, ina foreign country, far from her friends, and 
deprived of the means of support. MissM. had ‘no sooner recovered 
from this shock, than she was invited to sustain certain charac- 
ters at the Private Theatre in Fishamble-street ; and she in con- 
sequence spent some time in the family of the proprictor.—She 
afterwards received propos:ls from Mr. HW. Johnston to perform 
at his opposition theatre in Rider street, to which she acceeded, 
with the stipulation that she should write a melo-drama for the 
theatre. This she accordingly did, from Walter Scott's poem of 
Marmion, which was at that time exceedingly popular. The state 
of her health, which since her sister's death, had never been good, 
obliged Miss M. for atime, to secede from the stage, and with 
the view of supplying the chasm in her finances, which this neces- 
sary indulgence occasioned, she wrote an opera, with which she 
repaired to London, but could not command sufficient interest in 
the theatres to bring it forward, she again returned ‘to the stage, 
and performed Portia for three nights, at the Haymarket; after 


which she entered into an engagement at Southampton for the 


summer. She subsequently engaged herself for a short period to 


Mr. H. Siddons at Edinburgh, but nothing occurring to increase 
the attraction of that profession, she attempted to-assume that of 
a professor of music, at Newcastle, but she here found the ground 
previously occupied, and was compelled once more to resort to 
the stage, and she accordingly remained a few months with Mr. 
Macready, at the recommendation of Mrs. Jordan, whom she had 
seen at Dumfries. Miss M. offered herself to the Drury-lane mana- 


Scrs, but without success, Since that, she performed with Mr, 
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Elliston at Birmingham, and at Sheffield, assisted in the perform. 
ance of sacred music. After this period, Miss Macauley made 
the Tour of Ireland, with a miscellanious entertainment, the pro. 
fits of which she proposed to devote to the education of the Or. 
phan daughters of naval and military Officers; but as the under. 
taking did not prove profitable, she was obliged to relinquish her 
scheme. Shortly afterwards, she was advised to renew her offers 





to the Drury-lane Committee which on this occasion were accep. 
ted and led to her appearance there last season. The success 
which attended Miss Macauley’s exertions in London, is well 
known to our readers, and does not require any comment from us 
in this place. 


pa a 


THE MICROSCOPE.—No. I, 


ON THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF WITS. 


‘«¢ A Wit’s a Feather.” Pors. 


Since the disuse of that laborious study, which engaged the 
whole time of the scholars of the last century, and left them at 
leisure fur the pleasures of society what are called conversation 
talents have come into repute. To be accounted a wit, is now . 
the highest point of ambition, and in our modern obituaries, we 
find the ‘panegyrist dwelling, at great length with a mournful re- 
trospect, on the lively conversation and great vivacity of the de- 
ceased. Unquestionably, in an age, when men devote a very col- 
siderable proportion, perhaps a fifth, or a fourth part of their time 
to social conversation,the character of a wit must be very impor: 
tant and very desirable. —Wits may be divided into several classes. 
We have the first and most estimable real wits; then a second class, 
who may he subdivided into the sayers of good things and the tellers 
of good stories. A third class there is, which we may call practical 
wits; all their skill lying in the doing of some clever trick. Of 
these classes, the real wits are the most scarce, and consequently 
the most valuable. The sayers of good things are the most com- 
mon, but it is impossible tu add, the most useful. They are per- 
petually endeavouring to say something smart and clever, upon 
every incident and occurence that happens, and a fixed rule with 
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them, seems to be, to disregard any circumstance which may in- 
terfere with, or prevent the utterance of the clever thing they were 
about to bring forth. From such wits, you can get no other 
definition of wit, than that it is whatever they are pleased to call 
so. They have indeed, one merit, which we must allow them be- 
fore we proceed any farther; they are so seriously intent on 
being witty, that they seldom scruple to sacrifice their friend to 
their jest, and even to be facetious upon things sacred, rather than 
not be facetious at all. Some of the dramatic writers of the early 
part of last century were, lam-persuaded, licentious, because they 
would not suppress a rising jest, be the object of it ever so. 
improper. Sayers of good things almost never have the gift of 
retention. What they conceive, they bring forth, and are per. 
fectly indifferent as to what may become of it afterwards. Some 
of these sayers of good things are punsters ; punning is aspecies of © 
wit, which has been very much decried ; more so, I appreliend than | 
it deserves. At the same time it must be allowed to be the lowest 
species of wit, becausetheeasiest to command. It is but playingupon 
words ofa similar sound, though of different meaning, and I have 
sometimes thonght that school masters intended punning for a 
branch of education, as in most of their spelling books, there isa 
long list of words of different meanings,which are pronounced alike 
A professed punster is one who is always on the watch for some of 
those words, and can seldom miss his aim, considering the 
careless ease of common observation. A punster will never lose 
his pun, be the subject of it what it may, A pun isa favourite 
child, and must, upon no account, be abandoned. We are to 
observe, however, that much, very much, of what is called 
punning, is nothing but an attempt at it. A punster will make 
fifty attempts in the course of an evehiing, and not more than two 
or three can be reckoned palpable hits; but, on the strength of 
these, he establishes his reputation, as a man who brings home 
a brace of birds, calls himself a sportsman, without ‘telling you 
that he fired fifty unsuccessful shots before he hit these. Punsters 
are often deemed impertinent, because they interrupt conversa- 
tion, and’turn what is serious into a jest-; but they are, on the 
other hand, said td be very good-natured fellows, whose only 
an is to please their company. Yet, unless the company depute | 
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one man to entertain the whole, I know no right he has to erect 
a stage in a private room, and play the fool, while the spectators 
gape, stare or laugh at him. It must not be forgot that our 
modern comedies and farces abound in puns, a véry direct and 
positive proof of a most lamentable decay of true wit. The pun 
is certainly sufferable, but only to give a filip to similar con. 
versation. The tellers of good stories, are a species of wits at 
second-hand. They are not wits, but rather amateurs, and hav. 
ing no stock of their own, they go to market with that of others, 


All we can, therefore, expect of them is, that they show a good 


judgment in the selection of their commodities, and that they 


bring no mure into the market than its consumption requires, _ If 
we find them answering this description, we find them useful, but 
we are very apt to doubt the skill of men who deal in articles, of 
the manufactory of which they have no knowiedge ; and _ it often 
happens, with this kind of wits, that they disgrace the manufac. 
turer by exhibiting his goods in a wrong light, or by attempting 
to improve upon them, without any acquaintance with the ma- 
terials. I know a wit of this kind who has a_ collection of oli 
goods, which have lasted him through a pretty long life. He has 
long ago torn off the private marks of the original manufacturers, 
and vends them as the genuine productions of whatever popular 
wit has possession of the town. 


(To be concluded next month.) 


ANECDOTE. 


That illustrious monarch, Louis the Twelfth, when pressed to 
punish some noblemen, who had been inimical to him when 
Duke of Orleans, nobly replied, ‘* It is not for the king of France 
to revenge the injuries done to the Duke of Orleans.” Louis had 
in his pocket-book put the mark of a cross against the names of 
those noblemen; they were afraid to approach him when he 
became king. ‘‘ You have no reason to be afraid of me, yentle- 
men,” said he, one day to some of them ; “ the cross that I have 
put against your names by no means denoted any desire of ven- 
geance, but, like that of our Saviour, announéed pardon aud 
forgiveness of injuries.” 
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THE VEILED HEIRESS OF LOMOND. 


bs _ A TALE. 


(Continued from page 84.) 





CHAP. II. 


‘¢ Deep were my anguish, thus compell'd, 
To wed with one I ne’er beheld.’’ 


Bride of Abydos. 


— 


IT was evident that Sir Everard Lomond beheld the return of 


Lorimer with satisfaction. He entered readily on the subject of 
his proposils-—*‘ ‘Tis singular,” said he, ‘that from our first 


interview I should have felt a prepossession in your favour, 
Lorimer, which early led me to wish for this event. I know my 
daughter’s advantages of fortune are, in the opinion of most 
men, far overbalanced by the personal concealment she has 
adopted ; but it has ever been my decided resolution, that she 
should not, if f could prevent it, become the prey of the neces- 
sitous and the mere fortune hunter. That any man should marry 
from love, a person, whom he has never seen, I have not been 
romantic enough to expect ; but in one, who, like you, Lorimer, 
unite the want of the wealth which she so amply possesses, to the 
accomplishments of the gentleman, and the qualities of the heart 
and mind so requisite for happiness, I have found all I wish.— 
Doubly gratifying, too, is it, inthe son of an old friend, and the 
filial motives which prompted the wish for this union, so far from 
being disapproved by me, render you still more estimable in my 
opinion. '"—** Sir Everard,” said Lorimer, ‘<I will not deceive 
you, or pretend that I can feel for your daughter unseen, the at- 
tachment I would wish to have formed for my intended wife ; 
but I admire her talents, and revere her goodness. You have 
generously declared your approbation of me, and of my motives, 
and by consenting to entrust to me the happiness of your child, 
Vou. XIII. No. 74. zZ 
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you have ensured my eternal gratitude, which will be best ey. 
pressed by my future treatment of her.” Sir Everard appeared sy 
perfectly satisfied, that even Lorimer himself was surprised.—Ay 


° 
immediate marriage was decided on. No delay arose as to settle. 


ments, for Sir Everard was so munificent, that it was impossible 
to object to any thing he proposed. Lorimer saw but little of 
Miss Lomond previously, but that little added to the prepossession | 
he had before felt in her favour, as to her mental qualifications ; 
she was graver than when he had before seen her, and spoke less, 
which was naturally accounted for, by the approaching event; 
but she candidly declared her perfect satisfaction in the proposed 
arrangements. Bertie was all spirits and gaiety. In one of the 
nieces of Sir Everard he had found his counterpart. Marian 
Elmour bore a striking resemblance to her cousin, Miss Lomond, 
in the wit and vivacity of her manners and conversation. Her per- 
son was graceful and pleasing, and though not strikingly beau. 
tiful, like her sister, the interesting Laura, she was sufficientl 
handsome, to be very attractive. Bertie was decidedly her captive, 
and hesitated not in declaring his attachment, to Sir Everard, who 
readily yielded his assent, and it was determined, that at the sam 
altar, and at the same time that Lorimer received the hand of 
Miss Lomond, that of her portionless cousin should be given to 
Bertie. That day arrived too soon for the melancholy Lorimer. 
The recollection of the fair form, which had thrown a charm 
around him, on his last visit to the castle, had not quite faded 
from his memory, and the night preceding that day on which the 
dreaded mystery was to be revealed, was to him a night of horror. 
The dread of the moment of discovery, was an anticipation so re- 
pugnant, that, whenever it occurred, drove sleep from his eyes, 
and he arose in all the nervous agitations it was calculated to pro- 
duce. Bertie in vain tried to rouse and enliven him, by every 
device in his power, he laughed, sung, and chatted by’ turns, 
but all in vain ; Lorimer’s depression seemed to encrease, and at . 
times he asked himself whether he was really right, in thus pledg- 
ing his hand when his heart could not accompany the gift? But 
the recollection of his mother decided at once his wavering resolu- 
tion, and he determined to summons all his failing courage t 
encounter the view of the deformity, concealed beneath the veil 
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of Miss Lomond, and to meet her at the altar with at least an ap- 
pearance of satisfaction. He dined as usual with only Bertie and 
Sir Everard ; the latter afterwards, with a sigh, thus addressed 
him. ‘To-morrow morning, my dear Lorimer, your fate is to 
be decided, and this evening your curiosity shall be gratified by 
beholding the countenance of your intended bride. God grant 
that the sight may not induce you to repent that filial attachment 
which impels the sacrifice. On this, however, I shall insist, that 
should your repugnance be so great as to produce such an effect, 
you will candidly acknowledge it, for, far rather would I, that 


- you should refuse the hand of my daughter, even at the altar, than 
| fulfil your engagement under a conviction of future misery.”— 


Lorimer promised compliance, and at the usual hour, they pro- 
ws 


ceeded to the drawing-room, where they were always joined by 
the ladies. ‘The folding doors soon unclosed to admit the group. 
The intended brides were both, on this evening, veiled alike, and 
their forms and dresses were so similar that Lorimer knew not 
which to address. Bertie laughed at his want of discernment, 
and said, ‘* he was sure he knew his pretty Marian by intuition,” 
leading her at the same time forward. Sir Everard gave the signal 
to arrange themselves for the dance, and Lorimer led Miss Lomond 
to the top of the room.—‘‘ But previously, my dear Ellen,” said 
Sir Everard, ‘‘ to his daughter, ‘‘ suppose you relieve the anxiety 
of our pensive Lorimer, and for once dance in your own cha- 
racter.”” So saying, he extended his arm, as if to raise her veil, 
Lorimer involuntarily shuddered and turned away his head ;—he 
felt the hand he held tremble in his—his eyes, as if some strong 
convulsion fixed them, were cast on vacancy, till roused by the 
music, which struck up the lively dance, he started, and, ashamed 
of his weakness, turned, with forced and desperate resolution, 
towards his partner, to see the veil held in the extended hand of 
Sir Everard, which had disclosed in the expected monster the 
luxuriant ringlets and blushing coutenance of “ the beautiful 
cousin."—Silence was commanded by the Baronet, and while 
Lorimer stood petrified with astonishment, a few words, from the 
former, explained the whole of this wondrous mystery. 

“* In the supposed Laura Elmour, behold Ellen Laura Lomond, 
the heiress to property so immense, that the apprehension of its 
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being unworthily bestowed, induced me to resort to the artifice 
which has excited so much wonder and curiosity. I was resolved, 
that whoever became the husband of my daughter should seek her 
for herself alone, not fur her wealth, and if she were fortunate 
enough to attract the regards of a congenial mind, in the cha. 
racter of her portionless cousin, I determined that no want of 
fortune, on his side, should divide them. Our lively Marian 
Elmour personated the veiled heiress to perfection, and was so 
happy. as, in her disguise, to win the heart for which she has 
given her own; while you, Lorimer, struggling with your ab. 
horrence of the concealment ] practised, became the captive of 
the veritable heiress. Think you not that I saw and pitied the 
trial to which you were doomed ? but at once I beheld, in per. 
spective, the utmost gratification of my wishes, for her, in your 
attachment. When Bertie made known to me your proposals, | 
communicated to him the secret, and we enjoyed together the 
projected development. May the ample means, now in your power, 
to render the remnant of your mother’s life independent, while 
your own happiness is secured, fulfil everg*wish of your affec- 
tionate heart ; and may neither you nor I repent the day that 
gives to Lorimer, the hand and fortune of—The veiled heiress of 


A LECTURE ON THE MORALITY OF THE DRAMA, 
Delivered before the City Philosophical Society, by a Member. 


(Continued from page 104.) 


Jane. And would thy hatred crush the very man 
Who gave to thee that life he might have ta’en ? 
That life which thou so rashly did’st expose 
To aim at his! Oh! this is horrible! 
De Mon. Ha! thou hast heard it, then? From all the world, 
But most of all from thee, | thought it hid. 
Jane. | heard a secret whisper, and resolved 
Upon the instant to return to thee. 
Did’st thou receive my letter ? 
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’ 1 could not bear to meet thine eye again. 
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De Mon. 1 did! 1 did! ’twas that which drove me hither. 


Jane. Alas! that, tempted by a sister’s tears, 


| lever left thy house! these few past months, 

| These absent months, have brought us all this woe. 
| Had I remained with thee it had not been. 

| And yet, methinks, it should not move you thus. 


You dared him to the field ; both bravely fought ; 
He more adroit disarm’d you ; courteously 
Return’'d the forfeit sword, which, so return’d, 
You did refuse to use against him more ; 
And then, as says report, you parted friends. 
De Mon. When he disarm’d this curs’ds this worthless hand. 
Of its most worthless weapon, he but spared 
From dev’lish pride, which now derives a bliss 
In seeing me thus fetter’d, shamed, subjected 
With the vile favour of his poor forbearance ; 
Whilst he securely sits with gibing brow 
And basely bates me, like a muzzled cur 
Who cannot turn again. 
Until that day, till that accursed day, 





‘I knew not half the torment of this hell, 


Which burns within my breast. Heaven’s lightnings blast him. 
Jane. O this is horrible! Forbear, forbear ! 

Lest heaven’s vengeance light upon thy head, 

For this most impious wish. 
De Mon. Then let it light. 

Torments more fell than I have felt already 

It cannot send. To be annihilated, 

What all men shrink from; to be dust, be nothing, 

Were bliss to me, compared to what I am! 
Jane. Oh! would’st thou kill me with these dreadful words ? 


De Mon. (raising his arms to heaven.) Let me but once upon his ruin 
“look, 


Then close mine eyes for ever ! 
(Jane in great distress, staggers back, and supports herself upon the 


side scene. De Mon. alarm’d, runs up to her with a soften'd 
voice.) 


Ha! how is this? thou'rt ill; thou’rt very pale. 
What have I done to thee? Alas, alas ! 


I meant not to distress thee.—O my sister ! 


Jane. shaking her head.) 1 cannot speak to thee. 
De Mon. | have killed thee. 


Turn, turn thee not away! look on me still! 
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Oh! droop not thus, my life, my pride, my sister ; 
Look on me yet again. 
Jane. Thou too, De Monfort, 
In better days were wont to be my pride. 
De Mon. 1 am a wretch, most wretched in myself, 
And stiil more wretched in the pain I give. 
O curse that villain! that detested villain! 
He hath spread misery o’er my fated life : 
He will undo us all. 
Jane. \’ve held my warfare through a troubled world, 
And borne with steady mind my share of ill; 
For then the helpmate of my toil wert theu. 
But now the wain of life comes darkly on, 
And hideous passion tears thee from my heart, 
Blasting thy worth.—I cannot strive with this. 
De Mon. (affectionately.) What shall I do ? 
Jane. Call up thy noble spirit, 
Rouse all the gen‘rous energy of virtue ; 
And with the strength of heaven-endued man, 
Repel the hideous foe. Be great; be valiant. 
O, ifthou could’st ! E’en shrouded as thou art 
In all the sad infirmities of nature, 
What a most noble creature would’st thou be ! 
De Mon. Aye, if I could: alas! alas! I cannot. 
Jane. Thou can’st, thou may’st, thou wilt. 
We shall not part till I have turn’d thy soul. 


Enter MANUEL. 


De Mon. Ha! some one enters. Wherefore com’st thou here ? 
Man. Count Freberg waits your leisure. 
De Mon. (angrily.) Be gone, be gone!—I cannot see him now. 
[Exit Manuel. 
Jane. Come to my closet ; free from all intrusion, 
I'll school thee there ; and thou again shall be 
My willing pupil, and my gen’rous friend, 
The noble Monfort I have loved so long, 
And must not, will not lose. 
De Mon. Do as thou wilt ; I will not grieve thee more. (Exeunt. 


Still worse do we now find him. Having, in his foolish inve- 
teracy, braved the man to deadly combat, where his life has been 
given by this man—he hates him yet the more for it, and having 
condescended to receive, at his hands, this important, most im- 
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every noble motive, every unanswerable reason for contending 
-with this baleful passion—she shews him all the misery it 
occasions, points out the superiority he will gain by overcoming 
it—indeed her remonstrances are admirable contrasts to his 
furies—and excellent antidotes to his poison.—But he appears so 

totally overcome by the deadly hatred he bears to Rezenvelt, that 


he has lost even the inclination to subdue it. 


In another interview with his sister, which I shall quote, we 


have a still further exposition of the horrors of a predominant 
‘passion. 








Jane. Thanks, gentle brother.— 


. Thy willing mind has been right-well employed : 


Did not thy heart warm at the fair display 
Of peace and concord and forgiving love ? 
De Mon, I know resentment may to love be turn'd 


> Tho’ keen and lasting, into love as strong : 


And fiercest rivals in th’ ensanguined field 


_ Have cast their brandish’d weapons to the ground. 
| Joining their mailed breasts in cluse embrace. 


With gen’rous impulse fired. I know right well 
The darkest, fellest wrongs have been forgiven 
Seventy times o’er from blessed heavenly love : 
I’ve heard of things like these: I’ve heard and wept. 
But what is this to me ? 

Jane. All, all, my brother ! 
It bids thee too that noble precept learn, 
To love thine enemy, 

De Mon, Th’ uplifted stroke that would a wretch destroy, 
Gorged with my richest spoil, stain’d with my blood, 
1 would arrest and ery, “ hold! hold! have mercy.” 
But when the man most adverse to my nature ; 


portant of boons—he attributes his mercy to pride, and calls on 
him the most dreadful of curses. A terrible lesson does this 
instance give of the heavy punishment attendant on the indulgence 
of so pernicious an emotion. He is a torment to himself, his life 
is a hell tohim, and he would rather receive Heavens curses him- 
self, than behold his enemy unblasted by them. Every fault that he 
commits, all his crimes and his follies does he heap on the 
back of his poor antagonist ; he blames him for the pangs his 
sister feels on witnessing his violence. She repeatedly urges to him 


(Pointing to the book.) 
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Who e’en from childhood hath, with rude malevolence, 
Withheld the fair respect all paid beside, 

Turning my very praise intu derision ; 

Whuv galls and presses me wher’er I go, 


Would claim the gen’rous feelings of my heart, 
Nature herself doth lift her voice aloud, 
And cries, ‘* it is impossible !”’ 


In this last speech of his, we may observe a peculiar property of 
such an influence. It is the very erroneous turn it gives to the 
judgment, when that is called into exercise. Required to overcome 
his governing disposition, De Monfort thinks it an exception 
from every other instance of self command which the world has 
witnessed, and with that feeble reasoning incident to passion, that 
shallow sophistry used by all who have not fortitude to adhere to 
approved principles, he answers, that it is contrary to his nature 
to pardon Rezenvelt, that he was born to abhor him, and repeats his 


groundless accusations of the malice which directs all the others 

gaiety. 
Jane. (shaking her head.) Ah, Monfort, Monfort ! 
De Mon. I cau forgive th’ envenom’d reptile’s sting, 

But hate his loathsome self. 
Jane. And canst thou do no more for love of heaven ! 
De Mon. Alas! I cannot now so school my mind 

As holy men have taught, nor search it truly : 

But this, my Jane, I'll do for love of thee: 

And more it is than crowns could win me to, 

Or any power but thine. I'll see the man. 

Th’ indignant risings of abhorrent nature ; 

The stern contraction of my scowling brows, 

That, like the plant, whose closing leaves do shrink 

At hostile touch, still knit at his approach ; 

The crooked curving lip, by instinct taught, 

In imitation of disgustful things, 

To pout and swell, I strictly will repress ; 

And meet him with a tamed countenance. 

E’en as a townsman, who would live at peace, 

And pay him the respect his station claims. 

I'll crave his pardon too for all offence 

My dark and wayward temper may have done. 

Nay more, | will confess myself his debtor 

For the forbearance 1 have cursed so oft: 

Life spare! by him, more horrid than the grave 

With all its dark corruption! This [’}l do. 

Will it suffice thee ? More than this I cannot. 
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Here, with an air of solemn engagement, as though he 
would make some vast concession, he promises, what ?—to 
practice the most common-place, shallow hypocrisy, and would 
claim a merit—not for forgiving his enemy—that he does not 
say—no, but for behaving towards him without outrage of polite- 
ness. We will go on to this notable interview. 








Jane. No more than this do I require of thee | 
In outward act, tho’ in thy heart, my friend, 
I hoped a better change, and still will hope, 
I told thee Freberg had proposed a meeting. 
De Mon. | know it well. 
Jane, And Rezenvelt consents. 
He meets you here ; so far he shows respect. 
De Mon. Well, let it be; the sooner past the better. 
Jane. I’m glad to hear you say so, for, in truth, 
He has proposed for it an early hour. 





’Tis almost near his time; I came to tell you. 
De Mon. What, comes he here so soon? shame on his sneed! 
It is not decent thus to rush upon me, 
He loves the secret pleasure he will feel 
To see me thus subdued, 





Jane. O say not so! he comes with heart sincere. 

De Mon. Could we nat meet elsewhere? from home=i’ the fields, 
Where other men—must I alone receive him? | 
Where is your agent, Freberg, and his friends, 
That I must meet him here ? 






(Walks up and down very mueh disturbed.) 
Now did’st thou say ?—how goes the hour ?—e’en now! 





I would sowe other friend were first arrived. 
Jane. See, to thy wish come Freberg and his dame. 
De Mon. His lady too! why comes he not alone ? 







Must all the world stare upon our meeting ? 





Enter Count FREBERG and his Countess.. 





Freb. A happy Morrow to my noble marquis 
And his most noble sister! 
Jane. Gen’rous Freberg, 
Your face, methinks, forbodes a happy morn 
Open and cheerful. What of Rezenvelt ? 
Freb. 1 left him at his home, prepared to follow . 
He'll soon appear. (To De Monfort.) And now, my worthy friend, 


Give me your hand; this happy change delights me, 
Vo. XIII. No. 74. Qa 
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——_—_—_—————— 
(De Monfort gives him his hand coldly, and they walk to the bottom, 
Of the stage together, in earnest discourse, whilst Jane and the 
Countess remain in the front.) 
Lady. My dearest Madam, will you pardon me? 
I know Count Freberg’s bus'ness, with De Monfort, 
And had a strong desire to visit you, 
So much I wish the honour of your friendship ; 
For he retains no secret from mine ear. 








Jane (archly.) Knowing your prudence—You are welcome, Madam, 
So shall Count Freberg's lady ever be. 

(De Monfort and Freberg returning towards the front of the stage, 
still engaged in discourse.) 

Fre. He is indeed a man, within whose breast 
Firm gectitude and honour hold their seat, 

Tho’ unadorned with that dignity 
Which were their fittest garb. Now, on my life! 
| know no truer heart than Rezenvelt. 

De Mon. Well, Freberg, well, there needs not all this pains 
To garnish out his worth ; let it suffice, 

I am resolved 1 will respect the man, 

As his fair station and repute demand. 
Methinks I see not at your jolly feasts 

The youthful knight, who sung so pleasantly. 

Freb. A pleasant circumstance detains him hence ; 
Pleasant to those who love high gen’rous deeds 
Above the middle pitch of common minds ; 

And, tho’ | have been sworn to secresy, 

Yet must I tell it thee. 

This knight is near a kin to Rezenvelt, 

To whom an old relation, short while dead, 
A good estate bequeathed, some leagues distant. 
But Rezenvelt, now rich in fortune’s store, 
Disdain’d the sordid love of further gain, 
And gen’rously the rich bequest resign’d 

To this young man, blood of the same degree 
To the deceas'd, and low in fortune’s gifts, 
Who is from hence to take possession of it, 
Was it not nobly done ? 

De Mon. ’Twas right and honourable. 
This morning is oppressive, warm, and heavy : 

There hangs a foggy closeness in the air ; 
Dost thou not feel it ? 

Freb. O no! tothink upon a gen’rous deed 
Expands my soul, and makes me lightly breathe. 
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De Mon. Who gives the feast to-night ? His name escapes me. 
You say Iam invited, 
Freb. Old Count Waterlan. 
In honour of your townsman’s generous gift 
He spreads the board. 
De Mon. He is too old to revel with the gay. 
Freb. But not too old is he to honour virtue. 
I shall partake of it with open soul ; 
For, on my honest faith, of living men 
I know not one, of talents, honour, worth, 
That I should rank superior to Rezenvelt. 
De Mon. How virtuous he hath been in three short days! 
Freb. Nay, longer, Marquis, but my friendship rests 
Upon the good report of other men ; 
And that has told me much, 
(De Monfort aside, going some steps hastily from Freberg, and rend- 
ing his vloak with agitation as he goes.) 
Would he were come ' by heaven I would he were ! 
This fool besets me so. ee 
(Suddenly correcting himself, and joining the Ladies, who have 
retired to the bottom of the stage, he speaks to Countess Freberg 
with affected cheerfulness.) 
The sprightly dames of Amberg rise by times, 
Untarnish’d with the vigils of the night. 
Lady. Praise us not rashly, ’tis not always so. 
De Mon. He does not rashly praise who praises you ; 
For he were dull indeed— 
(Stopping short, as if he had heard something.) 
Lady. How dull indeed ? 
De Mon. | should have said—It has escap’d me now— 
(Listening again, as if he heard something.) 
Jane (to De Mon.) What, hear you ought ? 
De Mon, (hastily.) Tis nothing. 
Lady (to Ve Mon.) Nay, do not let me lose it so, my Lord. 
Some fair one has bewitch’d your memory, 
And robs me of the half-form’d compliment. 
Jane. Halt-utter’d praise is to the curious mind 
As to the eye half-veiled beauty is, 
More precious than the whole. Pray pardon him. 
Some one approaches. (Listening) 
Freb. No, no, it is a servant who ascends ; 
He will not come so soon, 
De Mon. (off his guard.) ’Tis Rezenvelt : I heard his well-known foot ! 
From the first stair-case, mounting step by step. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 

As the dialogue* I lately sent you had relation to comedy alone, 
it is thought that a few remarks on the sister art, and on the 
nature and use of the chorus, will not be unacceptable, though 
given ina different form. ‘The following may be taken in part of 
the design. They are prefatory to a dramatic poem entitled, 
‘* Lavinia,” never printed; but which, at my greater conve. 
nience, will probably see the light. 

I am, Sir, respectfully your's, 
Aug. 26, 1818. ANDREW BECKET, 


OF TRAGEDY : 
With a passing Stricture on the modern Stage. 


“¢ The fable of tragedy, to be eminently good, should be simple; not 
double, as some have pretended; and ought rather to end with the ill than 
the gvod fortune of the principal persons: while the chorus must take the 
part of an actor, so as to make one of the whole, and sing nothing but what 
is agreeable to the subject.” ARtsT, Poet, 


———— 


Scenical representations have long been held in a high and par- 
ticular degree of estimation by almost every people upon earth. 
In England, considerable encouragement has, at all times, been 
given to them. Whether that encouragement has induced per- 
fection therein, impartial posterity shall determine : opinion only 
can be given now. 

The simplicity so generally found in the fable of the Greek 
tragedy I have ever considered as worthy of imitation. Rarely, 
very rarely, however, has it been chosen asa model by the modern 
dramatist. He is all for bustle and intrigue: and this from 2 
mistaken notion that the Grecian simplicity is unable to live on 





“© Onthe English drama.’’ See Inquisitor, year $817. 
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the English stage.* It may not be improper in this place, and 
while contending for the superiority of the ancient over modern 
tragedy, in point of conduct, to attend to what the most eminent 
among the writers of our own aud a neighbouring nation have 
been led to advance on the subject. That excellent critic, the 
Bishop Hurd, expresses himself as follows:—‘‘ An unity, and 
even simplicity, in the conduct of the fable,t is a perfection in 
each. t For the course of the affections is diverted and weakened by 
ithe interocation of what we call a double plot ; and even by a multi- 
iplicity of subordinate events though tending to a common end: and 
‘of persons, though all of them some way concerned in promoting 
it. The like consideration shows the observance of this rule to be 
essential to just comedy. For when the attention is split on so 
many interfering objects, we are not at leisure to observe, nor 
do we fully enter into, the truth of representation in any of them, 
the sense of humour, as of the pathos, depending very much on the 
continued and undiverted operation of its object upon us.”—In 
like manner, M. de Voltaire—‘‘ Above all, let your piece be 
simple: imitate that excellence of the Greeks ; be assured that a 
multiplicity of events, and a complication of interests, is only 





* I must here take occasion to observe, that what I had formerly declared 
in regard to a complex fable being essential to tragedy, was merely in com- 
pliance with the prejudices of a London audience; and as tending to the 
success of the piece. 


+ ‘ The neglect of this is one of the greatest defects of the modern drama ; 
which in nothing falls so much short of the perfection of the Greek scene as 
in this want of simplicity in the construction of its fable. The good sense of 

the author of the History of the Italian Theatre, (who, though a mere player, 
| appears to have had juster notions of the drama than the generality of even 
professed critics) was sensibly struck with this difference in tragedy.— 
** Quant a Vunité d’action, (says he,) je trouve une grande difference entre 
les tragedies Grecques et les tragedies Francoises ; j'appercois toujours 
aisement l’action des tragedies Grecques, et je ne la perds point de vue: Mais 


dans les tragedies Francoises j’avoue que j’ai souvent bien de la peine & 
demeler l’action des episodes dont elle est chargee.” 


Riccoponi—~Hist, du Theatre Italien. 


+ 


+ “ On the provinces of comedy and tragedy.” 
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the resource of barren minds, incapable of drawing from one 
passion the matter of five acts ; strive to finish every scene as jf jt 
were the only one you had to write. Beautiful details are what 
‘ support a work in verse, and make it descend to posterity. [t 
is often the peculiar manner of expressing common thoughts, jt 
is that art of embellishing, by the diction, what every man fee; 
equally well, that makes the great poet.” 

Diderot, in his work called ‘‘ De la poesie Dramatique ,” ob. 
serves—‘‘ Pour moi je fais plus de cas d'une passion, d'une 
caractere qui se develope peu 4 peu, et qui finit par se montre 
dans toute son energie, que de ces combinaisons d’incidens dont 
on forme le tissu d'une piece od les personnages et les spectateurs 
sont egalement ballotés. Il me semble que le bon gout le 
dedaigne, et que les grands effets ne sen accommodent pas, 
Voila cependant ce que nous appellons du mouvement. La 
anciens en avoient un autre idée. Une conduite simple, une action 
prise le plus pres de la fin pour que touts fut dans l’extreme, une 
catastrophe sans cesse imminente, et toujours eloignée par une 
circonstance simple et vraie, des discours energiques, des passions 
fortes, des tableaux, un ou deux caracteres fermement dessines: 
Voila tout leur appareil. * * * n’avez vous pas remarquée, que 
quelque compliquée que fut une piece, il n'est presque personne 
qui n’en rendit compte au sortir de la premiere representation. 
On se rapelle facilement les evenemens mais non les discours; ¢t 
les evenemens une fois connu, la piece, compliquée a perdu son 
effet. 

Si un ouvrage dramatique ne doit étre representé qu'une fois, 
et jamais imprimé, je dirai au poete compliquée tout qu'il vous 
plaira, mais soyez simple si vous voulez etre lu et rester. Je fine 
rai—plus un sujet est compliqué, plus le dialogue en est facile. 


La multitude des incidens donne pour chaque scene un objet 


different et determiné ; au lieu que si la piece est simple, et qu'un 
seule incident fournisse @ plusieurs scenes, il reste pour chacune 
je ne scais quoi de vague qui, embarasse un auteur ordinaire; 
* mais c'est ob se montre l'homme de genie.” 

The characters, the persons of the modern drama, are, for the 
most part, as little interesting as its fable: and, indeed, to the 
full, as extravagant. In almost all our tragedies, for instance, We 
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fare presented with a terrible fellow, who is called a tyrant, but who 
‘should rather be called a blusterer :—Since it is certain that a man 
‘may be of a tyrannical disposition without appearing at all times 
agitated by rage, or vapouring in a Drawcansir or Pistol-like 
style. But this is what the tragic poet of the present day dis- 


tinguishes by the term effect: while he seems to be of opinion, 
that “ to tear a passion into tatters ; into very rags,” is to come 
the more within the line of nature and probability. He thinks, 
moreover, that he may thus awaken ¢error. Ridiculous! it can 
move us to nothing but laughter: unless, indeed, an occasional 


pity for the author should be excited by it. 


With respect to love-scenes, and which both French and English 
writers, generally speaking, regard as absolutely essential to their 
drama, they have long been considered by “ all judicious” as 
holding much too conspicuous a place in it. This will sufficiently 


appear by the following quotations. 


*«* For the same reason as tragedy takes for its object the actions 


of men, it also prefers, or rather confines itself to such actions 
/as are most important ; which is only saying, that as it intends 


to interest, it of course chuses the representation of those events 


‘which are most interesting. 


And this shows the defect of modern tragedy in turning so 


‘constantly as it does on love subjects; the effect of this practice 


is, that excepting only the rank of the actors, the rest is below 
the dignity of the drama.—For the action, when stripped of its 


_ accidental ornaments, and reduced to the essential fact, is nothing 


more than what might as well have passed in a cottage as a king’s 


| palace. The Greek poets should be our guides here, who take 


the very grandest events in their story to ennoble their tragedy : 
whence it comes to pass that the action, having an essential dig- 
nity, is always interesting, and by the simplest management of 
the poet, becomes in a supreme degree pathetic.’—Hurp, Dis, 

** One would imagine, from the practice of our modern play- 
wrights, that love was the only passion capable of producing any 
great calamities in human life: for this passion has engrossed and 
been impertinently introduced into all subjects. In the Cinga of 
Corneille, which the Prince of Condé called the Breviary of Kings, 
Maximus whines like the shepherd in the Pastor fido, even in the 
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— 
midst of profound political reflections that excel those of Tacityy 7 
and Machiavel; and while the most important event that coy} j 
happen tothe empire of the world, was debating. Crebillon, jy 
his imitation of the Orestes of Sophocles, has introduced a frigid 


love-intrigue Achilles must be in love in the Iphigenia of 7 


Racine ; and the rough Mithridates must be invoived in thi 
universal passion ;—The GREATER passions were the constant sub. 
jects of the Grecian: the TENDERER passions of the French and 
English theatre. Terror reigned in the former: pity occupig 
the Jatter. The moderns may yet boast of some pieces. that ar 
not imasculated with this epidemical effeminacy. Racine was, a 
last, convinced of its impropriety, and gave the public Athaliah; 
in which were no parts commonly called by the French d'amoreuz, 
and de l’'amorease, which parts were always given to their tno 
capital actors. The Merope and Orestes of Voltaire, are likewix 
free from any ill-placed tenderness, and romantic gallantry. Fo 
which he has merited the praises of the learned father Tournamine, 
in a letter to his friend, father Brumoy.”’ Warton on Pore. 

«* It is certain that out of about four hundred tragedies that 
have been represented on the French stage, since it became po 
sessed of any merit, there are not above ten or twelve which ar 
not founded en a love intrigue, better adapted to comedy than 
to tragedy. In fact, it is always the same play, the same plot, 
made up of a fit of jealousy and a falling out, and unravelled by 
a marriage, It is a continued series of coquetry: a mere comedy, 
in which princes are the actors, and where blood is sometimes 
spilt for form’s sake. 

* * %* The pangs of love never drew so many tears froman 
audience's eyes, as the ties of nature. The heart is but slightly 
touched at a mistress’s complaints, while it wil] be deeply affected 
at the mournful situation of a mother about to lose an only 
son. It would seem, therefore, that it was merely through 
complaisance that Boileau said to his friend Racine— 


@ # #* “Pe l'amour la sensible peinture 
Est pour aller au cceur la route la plus sure.” 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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aliah A time was arranged for my quitting the more than maternal 
a roof, and casting my entire fate on os ‘i = pre ives 
said idol. I was, at that time, in the ha ne paying & 
and evening visits to the cottage of a sick peasant, distant about 
dons half a mile from our house; and my thorough knowledge of the 
am neighbourhood and confidence in its inhabitants, dispensed with 
‘ the precaution of being attended by a servant. On the evening 
snes fixed for my elopement, I repaired to the abode of the sick, where 
vii I contrived to protract my stay till it was quite dark; the good 
ch are people I had visited were desirous of providing an escort for me, 
Dei but this I peremptorily declined. At a short distance from their 
- plot, cottage, I was met by B——, who had a carriage in waiting, 
ok which, ere my absence could have created an alarm, had conveyed 
meds, us away miles from the arms of my injured and affectionate rela- 
etimes tive. B—— had not, for some time, been resident in those parts, 
| nor were there any circumstances whatever which could afford 
anne a clue to the direction, partner, or object of my retreat : neither 
ightly | had my good aunt any one about her, at all qualified for the task 
fected of tracing and pursuing an infatuated runaway. 
, ye Our journey terminated on the close of the next day ; we had 
roug 


made a very circuitous route, for the purpose of avoiding disco- 
very, and stopped at length at a village a few miles distant from 
London, but on the side directly opposite to that where my aunt 
resided. B—— here conducted me to a little pavilion or cottage 
ornée, delightfully situated and most tastefully decorated ; it 


seemed to me, at that time, formed for the blissful retreat of two 
VoL, XITI.—No. 74. 2 B 
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adoring hearts, which quitted all the world for happiness anq 
each other. Here was every accommodation that the most fasti. 


dious disposition could wish, but elegance and convenience, 


rather than splendor, were their predominant attributes-—“ Here, 
Amelia,” said he, welcoming me with an affectionate embrace, 
** enter on your little dominion ; this humble abode and me: this 
is all your territory, I your principal subject; this is my Para. 
dise, and you are its queen. How enviable is my destiny; how 
proud do I feel of discovering what is true happiness, and how do 
I pity those miserable wanderers who blindly seek it in the glare 
of magnificence or the tumult of dissipation. I have but one fear, 
tis for you. ’tis lest you should repent your choice, and too late 
feel, that love and B—— cannot constitute your felicity.” | 
squeezed his hand, and glowing with all the ardour of.a first 
and passionate affection — ‘* You should not have seasoned 
your discourse,’ I replied, ‘‘ by a doubt so injurious to my feel- 
ings; well, you are assured, that Amelia’s every hope and idea of 
happiness hang on you.” Words, which the tervor of our hearts 
dictated, sentiments which heaved in our bosoms, were stifled 
in mutual embraces, and our felicity was complete. Fatal 
moments of bliss—too exquisite for endurance! the forerunner of 
anguish, which, in intensity, exceeds yourselves. Why is the first 
step to ruin so delightful ? why is the entrance to life’s thorniest 
path decorated with sweets so seducing ? 

In recalling those moments, my bosom throbs with tumultuous 
and conflicting emotions ; my ideas are distracted by opposite im- 
pressions ; when I think of their enjoyments, my heart gladdens 
with the vivid recollection ; when I think of their consequences, 
it sickens in despondecy ; when I recall the period of dearest and 
most perfect happiness, my bosom swells with delight, but I con- 
sider that it stamped my remaining years with woe, and it is ready 
to burst with grief. Had B—— been ever to me, what he then 
was, could I imagine his love to have been ardent as my own, had 
it endured till now, and could I, by any self deception, persuade 
myself that to his happiness I was sacrificed, and that every pang 
I feel, procured him a pleasure, oh! then, instead of the poor, 
abased, dejected, despised creature before you, you would see one 
exulting in her pains, the proud martyr of an unequalled love !"— 
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Amelia was here overpowered by the strength of her feelings ; and 
it was some moments ere she was able to resume her narrative, 
which she did in the following words :—‘‘ But happy, supremely 
happy, as in that brilliant morning of our affection, I felt, my 
heart was not totally dead to every worthicr and more proper sen- 
timent; a twinge of conscience would sometimes extort a sigh, a 
throb of anguish for my forsaken aunt would sometimes shoot 
through my bosom, aud a tear would sometimes fall to the 
memory of other times, other pursuits, and different emotions. 
But when every drop was tenderly wiped by the hand of affec- 
tion, when every sigh was echoed by one of sympathy from him 
whose soul was mine, and cvery gloomy thought dispelled by the 
caresses of him I adored, oh! it was impossible for such impressions 
to endure; could my eyes fail to catch the brilliant joy which - 
sparkled in his, when I knew that all his joys were centered 
in me? 

One month, one little month, fled with that horrible speed 
which happiness lends to time. B—— considered that that 
short period repaid me for my sacrifice, which was now to be 
completed. My health was rather affected, and he earnestly 
pressed our removal to town, for the benefit, as he said, of medi- 
cal advice. My heart intuitively shrunk from this proposal ; it 
seemed like leaving all that was dear to me, and my prophetic 
spirit whispered me, that in quitting the cottage, I was putting 
a period to moments which should never recur again. B had 
a heart which could love, but which could not continue to do 
so. Vanity overcame passion, he was tired of enjoying happiness, 
and longed now for envy; it was not to be, but to be thought 
happy, which he now wished, and to this paltry feeling, was I to 
be sacrificed—I, whose every desiré was wrapt up in him, could 
oppose no obstacle to his, and the first pang I felt, on his 
account, was to find that they could differ ; the second, that he 
could expect mine ta yield—I did consent, and no sooner had I 
expressed my acquiescence, than preparations were made for our 
departure, with an appearance of glee and eagerness which I could 


hardly reconcile to the tranquil felicity he had appeared to enjoy 
there. 


When’ we reached town, I was conducted to a far different resi- 
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dence ; a magnificence, almost regal, shone around, and every 


thing seemed adapted rather to attract the admiration of the 
spectator than to accommodate the owner. | had scarcely been an 
hour in my new residence, ere I was distracted by the tumultuous 
gaiety which seemed to reign ; 1 was perplexed by the multitude 
of servants placed under my command, and the variety of objects 
subjected to my control. B noticed and enjoyed my con. 
fusion ; he looked enquiringly at me, and seemed delighted with 
the astonishment which this unexpected and unwished for splendour 
raised in me. He recommended me to retire to repose, and left 
me; this I vainly attempted ; my ideas were all thrown into a 
maze by this change of situation, and during the first few hours 
J heaved many sighs of regret for dolce amore, the name B— 
had given to our little pavilion. But had my mind been ever s0 
composed, the perpetual and impetuous rattle of the numerous 
equipages which rolled through the streets, and the violent and 
frequent thunders at the door of our house, would have effectually 
chased sleep. B did not return till late in the evening; he 
who had never before been an hour absent, had now left me for 
nearly eight hours. I might have drawn an inference from this, but 
1 thought it natural that on his first arrival in town, he should 
have some engagements. The next day, we had no sooner break- 
fasted, than an elegant equipage appeared at the door, into which 
he handed me, and which drove toa dress-maker’s in St. James- 
street, where he desired me to order whatever I might have occa- 
sion for, and by no means to be sparing; and not trusting to 
me, he desired the mistress to fit me out completely with the most 
fashionable and costly apparel. The very second evening we 
were in London, I could perceive a most material change in 
him ; he seemed no longer the same man ; all his reserve, all his 
steadiness, all that sentimental pensiveness and acuteness of feel 
ing which used to characterize-him, had given place to gaiety of 
manner, and frivolity of discourse, and a bustling eagerness for the 
splendour and ostentation of town parade, which to me was new, 
and so contrasted, inexpressibly painful. 

Public entertainments and private assemblies, frivolous amuse- 
ments for the morning and dissipated ones for the evening, seemed 
now to be the objects of his eager pursuit, and impressed on me 
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the agonizing reflection, that I no longer constituted his kegel 

ness. The mornings, which used to be spent in a delightful 
ramble through the enchanting scenes which surrounded our little 

Paradise, were now devoted to a harassing routine of calls and 
shopping, and a whirling drive through the dust of Hyde-park ; 
then an hour or two was to be spent at the toilette, that I might 
be fit to be seen ; a late and luxurious dinner followed ; and the 
rational converse, sweetened by reciprocal tenderness, which 
always used to occupy our evenings, to the total exclusion of 
ennui, was changed for a painful exhibition at a theatre, opera, 
concert, ball, or masquerade. You will judge how a life of this 
kind accorded with the ideas and feelings of one brought up as I 
had been, and whose habitual rigidity of conduct had been aban- 
doned only in favour of a doting affection, which engrossed every 
faculty of my soul. Yet to this life did B—— seem devoted ; it 
seemed essential to his very existence ; insipid was my society and 
uncontributive to his happiness, unless we were both together 
exposed to the gaze of hundreds. Ought notI then to have 
decided on his character ; ought I not to have perceived that he 
was incapable of loving, and unworthy such a love as mine ; 
ought I not then resolutely to have terminated a connexion, which 
was already become disgraceful, and to have surmounted my 
weakness, or broken my heart in the struggle? Too true it was, 
that instead of being the idol of his heart, I was now but the food 
of his vanity; that instead of filling the one with sweet and 
tender joy, I merely afforded exultation to the other, by the dis- 
play which he was daily making of me. But I yet loved too well 
to condemn him, or even to complain; my heart was busy in 
framing excuses for him, with an ingenuity which he could not 
have equalled. I was desirous of believing, that notwithstanding 
appearances, this course of bustle and dissipation was not to his 
taste ; that his situation in life and his former seclusion rendered 
it necessary for him to yield to the customs of society, and for a 
time to enter into its diversions ; that his aptitude for these was 
affected, only whilst he was obliged to join in them; and that 
after a temporary sacrifice to the opinions and modes of others, 
we should return to our blissful retreat, with renewed pleasure, 


and that the contrast would render its peaceful joys doubly dear 
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tous, This was the fallacious picture with which I soothed my 


tortured imagination, for I could not, for a moment, bear the 
idea that his heart was become alienated ; it would have been 
death to me. The natural timidity and tenderness of my dispo. 
sition prevented me from entering into any explanation or ex. 
pressing any uneasiness at our present mode of living. B—~ 
was too much occupied in his worthy employments to notice the 
depression which his conduct occasioned, and as his expressions 
of fondness were in no degree abated, I testified no dissatisfac. 
tion. But a constant exposure to public notice in a morning's 
drive through the most frequented places, and a nightly exhibi- 
tion at some place of public amusement, no longer contented my 
protector ; and he signified to me his intention of inviting a few 
friends to dine with him. I was shocked at the proposal, and 
almost, for the first time, did my situation and its variance with 
the established opinions of the world strike me in its most forci- 
ble point of view. ‘There seemed to me so total a want of delicacy 
in the proposal ; not only was I to be dragged to face the public 
gaze abroad, but our domestic quiet, little as we enjoyed of it, 
was to be invaded ; and after braving the rules of society by our 
connexion, we were to invite it to inspect our errors. In the 
house he was pleased to call my own, as well as the publie places, 
I was to be held up to the admiration of the licentious, the con- 
demnation of the rigid, the mockery of the cruel, and the pity of 
the charitable part of mankind. My degradation now most 
woefully pressed on me; I now perceived clearly the hideous 
lapse I had made, not only from virtue, but from respectability, 
and the blush which dyed my cheek, like that of Eve when she ° 
had eaten the fatal apple, shewed that my eyes were open to the 
nakedness of my own misconduct, and to a heart-wounding 
knowledge of good and evil. I felt that to B—— I had committed, 
not only my heart and my affections, but my honour; and rank 
in society, its good opinion, and my future destiny ; and that if 
he chose to sport with any or all of these, I was in no situation to 
redeem them, but entirely at his mercy. In my subsequent reflec- 
tions on my unhappy fate, I have been astonished at the utter 
blindness of passion and its fatal supremacy over our reasoning 
powers; I have since perceived clearly, and a moment’s thought 
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might before have satisfied me, of the inevitable connexion of 
sorrow with the error,.. the strict union between them—that 
every step from rectitud§ is, of necessity, a step from peace of 
mind. 


(To be continued.) 


PLAGIARISMS OF DR. FRANKLIN, 


(To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor.) 








Sin, 


The epitaph in your number for June, said to be written by Dr. , 
Franklin upon himself, is a plagiarism ; the original was written 
in Latin on old Jacob Tonson, the bookseller, by an Eton 
scholar, and as Franklin was ignorant of that tongue, it is pro- 

bable that he copied it into his works from a translation which 


appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for February, 1736. The 
original is as follows :— 














*¢ Vite volumine peracto, 
Hic finis Jacob: Tonson, 
Perpoliti Sosiorum principis : 
Qui, velut obstetrix musarum, 
In lucem edidit 
Felices ingenii partus. 
Lugete, seriptorum chorus, 
Et frangite calamos ; 
Ille vester, margine erasus, deletur ! 
Sed hc postrema inscriptio 
Huic prime mortis pagine 
Imprimatur, 
Ne prelo sepulchri commissus, 
Ipse editor careat titulo : 
Hic jacet bibliopola, 
Folio vite delapso, 
Expectans novam editionem 
Auctiorem et emendatiorem.” 
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In Franklin’s Miscellanies is to be found the celebrated parable 
against persecution, and which has generally passed as an original 


composition by the Doctor—how justly so will appear by com. 


paring it with the parallel extract from Jeremy Taylor's polemical 


discourses. 


JEREMY TAYLOR. 


¢¢ When Abraham sat at his tent 
door, according to his custom, wait- 
ing to entertain strangers, he espied 
an old man stvoping and leaning on 
his staff, weary with age and travel, 
coming towards him, who was an 
hundred years of age. He received 
him kindly, washed his feet, pro- 
vided supper, and caused him to sit 
down; but, observing that the old 
man ate and prayed not, nor begged 
fora blessing on his meat, he asked 
him why he did not worship the God 
of Heaven? The old man told him 
that he worshipped the fire only, and 
acknowledged no other God. At 
which answer Abraham grew so zea- 
lously angry, that he thrust the old 
man out of his tent, and exposed him 
to all the evils of the night, and an 
unguarded condition. When the old 
man was gone, God called to Abra- 
ham, and asked him where the 
stranger was? He replied, [ thrust 
him away, because he did not worship 
thee, God answered him, I have 
suffered him these hundred years, 
although he dishonoured me; and 
couldest not thou endure him one 
night, and when he gave thee no 
trouble?” 


July 9th, 1818. 





Docror FRANKLIN. 


<¢ And it came to pass, after these 
things, that Abraham sat in the door 
of his tent, about the going down of 
the sun. And behold a man, bent 
with age, coming from the way of the 
wilderness, learning on his staff! And 
Abraham arose and met him, andasaid 
unto him: Turn in, f pray thee, and 
wash thy feet, and tarry all night; 
and thou shalt arise early in the 
morning, and yo on thy way, and the 
man said nay ; for [ will abide under 
this tree. But Abraham pressed him 
greatly ; so he turned, and they weut 
into the tent,—and Abraham baked 
unleavened bread, and they did eat, 
And when Abraham saw that the man 
blessed not God, he said unto hin, 
wherefore dost thou not worship the 
Most high God, Creator of Heaven 
and earth? And the man answered 
and said, I do not worship thy God, 
neither do I call upon his name; forl 
have made to myself a god, which 
abideth in my house, and provideth 
me with all things. And Abraham's 
zeal was kindled against the man; 
and he arose and fell upon hin, 
and drove him forth with blows into 
the wilderness. And God called unto 
Abraham, saying, Abraham, where 
is the stranger? And Abraham an- 
swered and said, Lord he would not 
worship thee, neither would he call 
upon thy name; therefore have | 
driven him out from before my face 
into the wilderness. And God said, 
Have I borne with him these hundred 
and ninety, and eight years, and 
nourished him, and cloathed him, not- 
withstanding his rebellion against me, 
and couldst not thou, who art thyself 
a sinner, bear with him one night?” 


T. W. 
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MANAGEMENT OF DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


(Continued from page 117.) 





Aug. 8.—Sir Samuel Romilly stated, that this was amotion for an injunction, to 
restrain the sub-committee of Drury-lane Theatre from entering into any 
new engagements with performers, and from re-opening the theatre, till the 
resolutions adopted by the majority of the body of proprietors had been com- 

plied with. He moved this bill on a bill filed by Mr. G. H. Robins, Mr. 
- Calcraft, M. P. and the Honourable Mr. Lamb, who filed it on behalf of 
themselves and other proprietors. It stated, that at the time of the theatre 
being destroyed by fire it was much encumbered, and in a short time an act 
of parliament was passed, vesting the power in two persons as trustees, to 
raise the sum of 300,000/. by shares of 100/, each, and giving to each share- 
holder a proportionate number of votes for their shares. A second act of par- 
liament was obtained, authorising a sub-committee of management to be 
appointed by the general committee, the sub-committee to be vested with the 
power of appointing a manager, engaging performers, &c. but which engage] 
ments or contracts they were to lay before the general meeting of the pro- 
prietors for their approbation. The sub-committee at present consisted of P. 
Moore, Esq. M. P. Lord Yarmouth, Colonel Douglas, Walton, Esq., and 
Richard Wilson, Esq. The affairs of the theatre not being so prosperous as 
might have been expected, the proprietors held several meetings, and a com- 
mittee. was appointed to inquire into the affairs of the theatre, and they, by 
their report, recommended a reduction of the expenditure, and also of the 
different salaries of the performers; but the great thing to promote the in- 
terest of the theatre would be, always to keep sufficient attraction before the 
public. They further recommended that the theatre should not be kept open 
longer than what was considered formerly the usual time, and that it should 
not be opened the ensuing season without the consent of the proprietors, and 
that the system of management should be changed. This report was approved 
of at a general meeting of the proprietors on the 8th of June, who appointed 


a select committee to inquire further into the state of the theatre, and to 
make their report. 











































The Lord Chahcellor— You had better furnish me with the two acts of 
parliament, as it will enable me the better to ascertain, with accuracy, the 
authority with which the sub-committee are clothed.” 

Sir Samuel Romilly, in continuation, said, that a general meeting was, 
held at the’ theatre, on the 28th of July, which was numerously attended, 
and actos the report of the select committee was read, that of the sub- 
committee was, which set forth, that the sub-committee of management felt 


Vox. XIII. No. 74. 2¢€ 
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extremely anxious to give every effect to the views of the special committee, 
appointed by the assembly of proprietors on the 8th of June; that they haq 
accordingly given them access to their documents, and to the accounts and 


papers of the theatre, at much personal inconvenience, they had made every 


effort to procure a satisfactory arrangement of the pecuniary difficulties of 
the theatre, and were happy to be able to inform the meeting, that they had 
gained the consent of three-fourths of the creditors to a composition, at the 
rate of 10s. in the pound; the remaining creditors held out, in hopes of gain. 
ing better terms. Though many persons concerned recommended that the 
theatre should not be opened till all obstacles were cleared away, they could 
not accede to the propriety of that advice, and as an earnest of their belief 
that it might successfully be re-opened at the usual time, the sub-committee 
were prepered to advance, out of their own pockets, the sum of money that 
might, for that occasion, and with that view, be necessary. No decision was 
come to on this report by the meeting, and they proceeded to read that of the 
select committee, which set forth, that by the arrangements, to which the 
major part of the creditors agreed, a saving tothe proprietors of about 12,000, | 
may be now made, and the theatre thereby relieved from a pressure, which 
its general progressive receipts would be inadequate to discharge, and which 
pressure, they have great reason to believe, would otherwise be much in- 
creased by the addition of law charges. The committee also, on the 16th 
instant, transmitted to the general and sub-committees a statement of their 
progress, and suggested, that for the purpose of providing for the immediate 
payments which had been promised to creditors, and to defray the necessary 
expenses previous to again opening this theatre, it was desirable to raise the 
sum of 17,000/. as a loan, by subscription, amongst gentlemen who feel in- 
terested in the prosperity of the theatre; and the select committee recom- 
mended the manner in which jt should be repaid, and also the rate of in- 
terest; and it was their unanimous opinion, that the sole regulation, con- 
duct, and control of the theatre and its expenditure, appointment of stage 
Manager, engagement of performers, and selection of pieces for dramatic 
representation, should be confided to George Colman, Esq.; and that they 
were ready and desirous to co-operate with the general and sub-committees in 
all matters which might be requisite, as well for the purpose of investing him 
with the necessary powers, as for completing any arrangements which might 
be deemed proper for the security of the subscribers to the intended loan, and 
for effecting all the other objects for which they were appointed. . But to this 
proposal they had received no answer from the general and sub-committee. 
They had been induced to hope, that notice of the resignations of all the 
members of the sub-committee of management (except the Earl of Yarmouth, 
who has been recently appointed, and whose talents, assiduity, and taste, 
render him highly qualified for that office), would have relieved them from 
the painful necessity of recording their opinion of the disqualifications of the 
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ites ; four other gentlemen, of which the sub-committee of management is consti- 
nittee, % tuted. And they must further say, that the debts of the theatre ae me 
Py had greatly increased in consequence of the want of a proper aeteag to the facility 
its and - obtaining articles from trades persons by the different eae and others 
> every employed in the theatre, who have heen permitted to exercise the power of 
ties of ordering materials of such prices, qualities, and quantities, as they thought 
ey had ae fit. Whilst the resources have been essentially diminished by that general ill- 
at the a management and want of attraction, which has been so long a subject of uni 
f gain. | a versal and continued complaint ; and also, as this committee believe, by the 
at the 4 enormous number of orders for nightly free admissions, which have been sub- 
"Could q scribed and issued by the sub-committee (with the exception of the Earl of Yar- 
belief 3 mouth , during the interval in which they have taken on themselves the active 
mittee a management of the theatre. ‘The theatre should not be re-opened, nor any 
'y that : engagement made by the sub-committee (who should not be permitted to 
On was é remain a day longer in office) until the sums accepted by the creditors were 
of the 4 paid. Such was the report and its result at the general meeting. It was 
ch the : moved and seconded, that the report of the select committee be agreed to and 
2,000, adopted ; aud that the sum of 17,0002. be raised in the manner, and on the 
which terms and conditions, recommended by that committee: That the general 
which committee be authorised to make such conveyances, deeds, and instruments, 
ch in- as may be necessary to raise that sum, and secure the payment of it. 

e 16th The Lord Chancellor—‘* Was this resolution carried unanimously ?” 

f their Mr. Roupell—** By a majority of 54, the numbers being 126 against 72.” 
nediate Sir Samuel Romilly, in continuation, said, that there were large sums of 
cessaty money due to the performers, their salaries not having been paid, but that 
ise the they had accepted a composition oa certain terms, The sub-committee, how- 
eel] in- ever, continucd to act, although the voice of the majority of the proprietors 
recom: was agaiust them. The case was an important one, in every view, as there 
of in- were so many interests concerned: he might say, from the crown to the 
» con. peasant. The crown had an interest, to see that its patent was not abused ; 
‘stage the legislature had’an interest, that their acts should be properly carried into 
umatic ¥ effect ; and the public had an interest, for they had a right to have the theatre 
t they opeu for their amusement ; and it was not necessary for him to say that the 
ees in : performers had an interest. But his clients had the greatest of all, and it 
ghin could not be expected that they would allow their property to be wasted by 
might 3 bad management: It was certainly unpleasant to their feelings to bring the 
p, and : case into Court—but they could not avoid it, as it had beeome a duty incume 
0 this “ bent on them; they therefore had called on his Lordship to interfere, a8 a 
‘ittee, -! judge, and prevent the concern from bei ng totally ruined. From the circume 












on , stances he had stated, it was impossible the court would allow the sub-come 
oath, | mittee to proceed ; he therefore had no doubt but his Lordship would grant 
taste, the injunctién, 
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The Lord Chancellor—‘‘ Have the sub-committee been informed of this 
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application ?” 

Sir Samuel Romilly—‘* They know the bill is filed, and that the injunctiog 
would be moved for these sittings; but perhaps they did not know that the 
application would be made this day. But the circumstarices of the case are 
very pressing, and | thought it my duty to move it as soon as possible. It is 
true that my statement 'is ex-parte, but it is sufficiently strong to justify 
your Lordshi) in grantiiig the injunction.” 

The Lord Chancellor—* 1 feel for the situation of those concerned with 
this theatre. I was always of opinion, that the beginning of a law-suit, 
relative to a theatre, was the end of the latter. It is said to be burdened: 
will not law burden it more? Perhaps the injunction will shut up the house 
for ever ; where then is the hope of profit ? 

Mr. Bell rose to follow Sir Samuel Romilly. 

The Lord Chancellor—* It is not necessary for you to go on, Mr. Bell, 
Take the injunction, but let notice be served immediately on the sub 
committee. If they should think proper to apply to dissolve it before I rise, 
the sooner they have notice the better, as no time ought to be lost, as | in- 
tend to rise in a few days.” , 

‘Sir Samuel Romilly—** Notice of the injunction shall be served on them 
this day.” : 

Injunction granted. 


August 14.—The Court was crowded at an early hour to hear this important 
dase ; amongst whom we perceived the Earl of Yarmouth, Mr. Peter Moore, 
M. P., Mr. Wilson, Mr. Calcraft, M. P., Mr. Alderman Cox, and several other 
proprietors of the theatre, and a great number of theatrical persons belonging 
to the different theatres. 

The Lord Chancellor came into court at half-past nine o’clock. 

Sir Arthur Piggott said, he was Counsel for the defendants, the sub-com- 
mittee of Drury-lane Theatre, and on their behalf he had to move his Lord- 
ship, that the injunction in this case, which had been granted, should be 
dissolved. He had not seen the injunction, but he understood the substance 
of it was to restrain the defendants frum re-opening the theatre, and from 
making any new engagements with performers. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, he thought he might save the time of the court 
by making a preliminary objection to the present application. The injunction 
was granted against the sub-committee, consisting of five, and this was only 
the motion of three of that committee. 

Sir Arthur Piggott said, two of the sub-committee had resigned—Lord 
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» Yarmouth and Mr. Walpole. The former had put in his answer; but it was 
- impossible to get the answer of Mr. Walpole, as he was not in the country. 
The Lord Chancellor—‘* The plaintiffs certainly have a right to see the 
answers of all the defendants befure the motion for dissolving the injunction 
«comes on. The injunction shuts up the theatre, which may be of the most 
¢ ; serious consequences. It cannot make much difference whether the motion 


» comes on this day or to-morrow.” 


Sir Samuel Romilly observed, he had no objection to his Learned Friend 
then going into the merits of the case—but how three could answer for five 


» he did not know. 


Sir Arthur Piggott then moved that the injunction should be dissolved. He 
stated that his clients, by the rule laid down by the court, that only one 
counsel on each side should be heard, had been deprived of the valuable 


| assistance of other counsel which they had retained. He had applied himself 


with all the assiduity in his power to become master of the circumstances, 
and he found that the affidavit of Mr. Henry Robins, and the two acts of par- 


| liament, were the only things that required the particular notice of his 
' Lordship, none of the other seven plaintiffs had made any affidavit. Those 
eight persons, calling themselves the select committee, had taken on them- 


selves great powers, but on looking into the acts of parliament, he could not 
see how they were vested with them, for he could see no authority for such a 
committee. The bill prayed that an account might be taken of debts due to 
performers and other persons, that is, that the account should be taken 
against the five defendants, for the corporation was not before the court. It 
was an application to shut up the theatre, without an affidavit swearing that 


it would be injurious to the concern to open it, except at the end of Mr. 


Robins’s affidavit, that ifthe sub-committee continue to carry it on, it may 
be injurious to the proprietors, and on this may the Court of Chancery was 


| called on to act. There was no doubt but great loss had been sustained, but 


not in the time of the present defendants being in office. His Lordship was 
asked to direct accounts to be taken of the debts due to performers and others, 


| at the same time that the plaintiffs, by their bill, shewed there never was a case 


where it was less called for, as they say there never were accounts better kept 
than those of thetheatre. It was, in fact, calling on his Lordship to order a 
sum of money to be raised to pay off the encumbrances. His Lordship would 
see that the house, property appertaining, and the appurtenances, were vested 
in the corporation, and not in the five defendants ; and then his Lordship was 
asked that an account should be taken between the plaintiffs (eight corpo- 
rators) and the sub-committee (five other corporators), when there is no per- 
son that would take such an account. It was the most extraordinary plan he 
had ever heard of, if there was not a job at the bottom of it. To relieve them 
from their difficulties, his Lordship was asked to shut up the theatre, and to 
spread an established company of comedians about the werld—to force some 
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across the Atlantic, where, by the bye, they did not get much encourage. 
ment ; others, to Ireland, Scotland, &c. There was something extraordinary 
in the conduct of these plaintiffs, something that could not be understood, 
something above or below human understanding, and that no one could ex. 
plain but themselves. This was not the bill of the creditors of the theatre, 
but of eight corporators. There were other persons besides the corporation 
who had an interest in the theatre. The renters, who had rent charges on 
the theatre, whieh had been consumed by fire, aud which amounted to 
3,750/. per season, they having compromised tbeir claims to be paid ls, 6d, 
per night of performance, with the privilege of a free admission. It was the 
same case with subscribers ; for every person holding five shares was entitled 
to afree admission by the Act of the 52d of the King. He would ask, where 
were these renters ?—were they parties here >—had they been consulted before 
the application for the injunction had been made ?—or had they been asked, 
would they consent that the theatre should be shut up, and the performers 
dispersed ? The theatre was indebted 80,000/., 24,@00/. of which were bond- 
debts ; those creditors had an interest in the theatre, but they were not before 
the court. The private boxes were let on leases, a premium being paid, and 
5,300/, had been raised that way, which went to diminish the 300,000/. first 
raised by the authority of parliament. Have those lessees of the boxes been 
consulted? If they have, why has not their consent been pruduced to the 
court, that they are willing to pay their money at the time the theatre is 
shut against them, and they deprived of seeing the performances which they 
contracted for? It was the first time he had ever heard, where there were 
such numerous interests, that a theatre was asked to be closed without the 
consent of those most materially interested. All he (the learned counsel) had 
hitherto stated, only went to private rights; as to public ones, the Lord 
Chancellor could not legislate or suspend the acts of the legislature more than 
any other person ; he had no more power than the most humble individual in 
the land. An allegation had been thrown out that the sub-committee was not 
not a legal committee ; if so, why did not the plaintiffs throw the onis on the 
Court of King’s Bench, as they were a corporation, and apply fora writ of 
quo warranto to remove them, they not being legally appointed. The Act of 
the 50th of the King, authorising the building of the theatre, provided a cor- 
poration and a common seal, with the power of raising 300,000/. by subscrip- 
tion, and had no power to raise money beyond that sum, and that ten persons 
who were named inthe act were to act as a general committee, they to 
associate themselves with eleven more, to make them a committee of twenty- 
one, with power to change seven of them annually, and the way of changing 
them was a most extraordinary one. The twenty-one names were put in 4 
box, with a wheel, and the first seven names that were thrown out were dis- 
missed from the committee without any consideration being paid to whether 
they were proper or useful persons; so it occurred that the most valuable 
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members of the committee were got rid of. It was found this would not 
answer; and in two years afterwards the legislature was again applied to, 
and another act passed, by which only six of the general committee were to 
go out, and that by ballot, and they were to be replaced by six others, also 
chosen by ballot, and the election was to take place three months after the 
closing of the theatre for the season. The general committee, or any seven 
of them, were to appoint the sub-committee; they being proprietors of five 
shares, which sub-committee was to have the sole management of the theatre. 
Those elections were to be laid before the general assembly of proprietors for 
their approbation, and they were laid before them, and approved by them.— 
The general assembly then had the right of approving or disapproving of the 
six new members that were elected annually, they might have returned Mr, 
Robins, or any of the other eight plaintiffs, and they might have voted out 
the present sub-committee ; but while they continued in the situation, the 
act of parliament gave them the general management of the theatre. If it 
had been an office of severe duty, he would ask, why they had elected noble- 
men to it, who could only add lustre by their names being amongst the com- 
mittee? If there had been any mismanagement they themselves were to 
blame, for had not the general committee approved the sub-committee, and 
could not the general assembly, according to their charter, have changed the 
general committee three times over ? Why then bring a charge against these 
five gentlemen, the defendants, when the theatre had been better -managed 
last season than it ever had before? There were three trustees besides who 
could not be turned out of their trust, without they were to cease to have 
five shares. There was a curious circumstance which had just attracted his 
notice, that the members of the general committee were eligible if they only 
held three shares, but that the sub-committee, who received their power from 
them, must have five shares. The three trustees were the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Mr. Peter Moore, and Mr. Douglas ; the two latter were defendants, 
as belonging to the sub-committee, but his Grace the Duke of Devonshire 
‘was not before the court as he had not been made a party. The trustees, he 
admitted, were not accountable fur any money but what they received, and 
not accountable for any acts but their own. He (the learned counsel) had 
not been told what were the component parts of the theatre that could be sold 
to pay off the debts of 80,000/. There certainly were some leases of boxes 
that might be sold, some small tenements, and some fruit-stalls, belonging 
to the theatre, but the plaintiffs had not condescended to tell what they 
thought might be sold. They say the capital is expended; this he did not 
deny ; but there was the house, the wardrobe, scenery, &c. and that, in fact, 
was the capital. His Lordship would bear in his mind, that this theatre had 
~ sanction of a patent, and then what answer was to be given to the public 
if it was to be closed, and they deprived of the representation of the legitimate 
drama? He would ask, what answer would be given to enterprising men 
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applying for a patent to build another theatre, if the patent of this theatre 
was allowed to lay dormant ? and that there were such men there could be no 
doubt of, and those would take advantage of the theatre being closed. His 
Lordship would bear in his recollection, that the debts of the theatre had 
occurred befure the defendants belonged to the sub-committee. This case was 
not like that of a canal, which was in a progressive state aud the funds mis. 
applied, for here the theatre was finished. The plaintiffs state, that before 
the 10th of June, in the present year, the theatre became embarrassed ; and 
at a general assembly of the proprietors’ a select Committee were appointed 
to inquire into the difficulties. How the general assembly could assume the 
authority to appoint such a eommittee he was at a loss to know, and on the 
26th of July this self-created committee made their report, be would state it 
at length, for not one word of it ought to he lost, as it would show the pre- 
sumption of men acting from a motive not yet defined, ad that no law or 
legislative act could keep in bounds.* 

The meaning of the report then was, that the house was to be 
closed until the 17,0007. was to be raised, to pay certain creditors 
10s. in the pound, which did not include all the creditors; for 10s. in 
the pound would only pay 34,000/., when the debts were 80,000/. ; and 
to carry this into effect, they had applied to the Court of Chancery. The 
system of management was to be changed—the sub-cummittee was to be 
dismissed. If they wanted this, they could only obtain it by applying to the 
legislature, and not to the Court of Chancery. Then that a proper person 
was to be appointed as the sole manager, except as to the money affairs 
which were to be managed by a committee appointed by the general assembly. 
He would ask, then, was not the act of parliament a dead letter, if such reso- 
lutions were made a law by the general assembly? This, however, appeared 
quite different from shutting up the theatre, as it showed that it was to be 
opened under another management besides that provided by act of parliament. 
This was to all intents and purposes legislating for themselves. The plaintiffs, 
Mr. Cocker and Mr. Ellis, understood those things, and they would find per- 
formers who would answer their purpose. This select committee also had 
engaged George Colman, Esq. to be the sole manager. They perhaps thought 
this was the best way of disposing of the theatre ; if it was their own they 
might appoint whom they pleased, but what could the sub-committee say to 
a subscriber or his widow, if they were to accede to such an extraordinary 
proceeding as that of appointing an individual to have the whole control of the 
theatre? The person named to have the management might be the best qua- 
lified in the world, but what right had this self-created committee to give him 


the appointment, when the legislature said the management should be vested 
in the sub-committee ? 


(To be continued.) 





* For this Report see Theatrical Inquisitor fur August, 
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THE PHILOSOPHER, A TRAGEDY. 


FIVE ACTS. 
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(From the German of M. Lessing.) By E. H. 
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CHARACTERS. 


HARGRAVE. 
GRENVILLE. 
MALVERN. 
Hammonp. (Valet to Hargrave.) 
Witrorp. (Valet to Malvern.) 
A Footman. 


AMELIA. (Sister to Grenville.) 


ACT THE FIRST. 
SCENE.—A Hotel at Canterbury. 


MALVERN—WILFORD. 


Malvern. Unseen misfortune ! What did I see ? My designs, 
alloverthrown! Wretch that Iam! (Look- 
ing behind he perceives Wilford.) Do you follow me, sirrah? 








my vengeance 


Wilford. Yes, sir. Your agitation alarms me. May I inquire 
the cause of this sudden emotion ? 

Malvern. Do you know that stranger who passed by us so 
quickly ? 

Wilford. I have a confused idea of having seen him before. 

Malvern. You are not mistaken; it is Grenville, to whom 
Hargrave introduced me in London. 

Wilford. But why, sir, should his presence disturb you? 

Malvern. It is the most fatal event that could happen to me. 
My revenge, that feeling which occupies my soul, is on the point 
of being defeated. You know me, Wilford ; and can judge of 
the torment Iendure. What I say is a mystery to you. Ireadin 
Vox. XIII. No, 74. 2D 
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your eyes your eager desire to know that, which you think js 
unjustly withheld from you. You are right; you are worthy of 
my confidence; the proof of your zeal, which you lately gaye 
me, leaves not a shadow of doubt. Forgive my reserve. 1 confess 
1 did not design to admit you to my secret ; but I am now about 
to open to you my heart. You know the terms on which I am 
with Hargrave, Our families have for centuries been connected, 
either by marriage, proximity of estates, or other circumstances, 
But notwithstanding this intimacy, secret jealousies have con. 
tinually existed. You know that I became acquainted with Har. 
grave on my return from my travels. His distinguished merit 
drew on him the general notice and applause of society. He was 
considered the most finished gentleman in town, Eminent for 
honour, for religion—mark those two points ; and you will see] 
have delayed but to add lustre to my triumph—these qualities were 
in him combined with all the most brilliant graces of mind and 
person. Livery where, he eclipsed his companions, and forgot 
them, or treated them as mere acquaintances. My pride was 
wounded, Wilford; my enmity began there ; but how did it in- 
crease, on finding him, in several instances, my rival, my suc- 
cesstul rival. It grew into a deadly hate. That fate which always 
opposed us to cach other at length placed before us a goal which 
was happiness to the winner, disgrace and torture to the loser. 
We both aspired to the lovely Amelia Grenville, that angel who 
Was universally adored. No grace that can add to the fascinations 
of woman, no virtue that can dignify human nature, in her was 
wanting. Though I hate her, I must do her this justice. But 
why dwell on these crucl moments, these days of my disgrace and 
despair? She refused me, Wilford. You were then absent on the 
commission which you. have executed so much to my satisfaction. 
Yes, Wilford, she refused me; preferred Hargrave, and promised 
him her hand. 

Wilford. What, sir, is Hargrave your rival, your successful 
rival, and he yet lives? 

Malvern. Be not surprized : learn to know me better. His death 
were a revenge too poor, too unworthy of me. An instant would 
have terminated his punishment and my vengeance. No, it 184 


punishment more painful, a torment more lasting, a misery 
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which even horrifies me in contriving, that must atone my 
wrongs, I have resolved to deprive him of these brilliant qua- 
lities, these boasted virtues, which have given him the advantage 
over me. I will hurl him from his high pre-eminence and degrade 
him to the class of the vicious; he shall rank among wretches, 
amongst those abject monsters which human nature loaths. [ will 
crush him with a load of infamy far exceeding his former glory ; 
and having led him, by gradation, through every crime which 
disgraces humanity, render him finally despised beyond the grave. 


‘Such are my designs, and my heart glories in having conceived 


them. 

Wilford. But how could you hope to effect ? . 

Malvern. How? 1 called dissimulation to my aid—subtle, im- 
penetrable dissimulation. I hid my enmity under the appearance 
of admiration, of friendship. I pretended to have even sacrificed 
my love to these sentiments, and I succeeded in making him 
believe it. I first endeavoured to weaken Hargrave’s attachment 
to religion. I knew that to draw him into vice it was necessary 
to do away those principles which preserved him from it. I con- 
ducted him from one dissipation to another; I led him into a 


‘maze of fascinating pleasures ; I surrounded him with the most 


seducing temptations. He was beguiled by them; his errors 
stung him with remorse, and remorse soon made him hate the 
religion which occasioned it. After having brought him thus far, 
I began to suggest doubts; I ridiculed all that he yet respected ; 
I piqued his pride; I made him ashamed of thinking with the 
common herd. The foundation once loosened, the ruin of the 
superstructure was soon effected. He at length became a philo- 
sopher. From that moment, my vengeance was assured. Witha 
secret joy, I beheld him endeavour to build up the fragile edifice 
of natural religion. I applauded his magnanimity ; I soon made 
him admit into his morality, every species of crime ; he was now 


my own. He abandoned himself to a boundless extravagance ; 


5 
excess produced indigence; and from this, he was prepared to 


save himself by any means. He employed the most abject devices 
to procure money from his father, who was unable to refuse any 
thing to a son who had always been his boast. ‘The whole weight 
of his excesses fell on this unfortunate old man, who soon became 
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involved in distress. I even had the address to engage him in q 


quarrel with his best friend, Grenville, and what crowned my 
project, even with Amelia herself. The restraints which this cop. 
nexion had left on him were now thrown off, and he was prepared 
for any thing. He publicly renounced the yoke ot religion, which 


he had Jong abhorred. Overwhelmed with debt, he was obliged to [4 


leave London, and he took with him the last spoils of his unhappy 
father. He came with me to this part of the country, whence we 
can easily reach the coast. But what do Lobserve? You change 
colour; you tremble: your looks manifest fear and horror— 
Coward! how have I deceived myself in trusting to you! Ac 
customed to shrink from what such beings as yourself call crimes, 
you are alarmed at this. Dare not further tu excite my suspi. 
cions. The service you have done me yet weighs in your favour; 
but beware of treachery ; it should cust you your life. 

Wilford. Do you believe me capable, sir? 

Malvern. Leave me. Some one approaches, As soon as I am alone, 
you may return to me. [Exit Wilford, 


Enter HarGRave (agitated.) 


Hargrave. Ah, my friend! I need your assistance. An agita 
tion, a terrible emotion, from which I cannot escape—my soul 
is in a tumult. 

Malvern. You surprize me, Hargrave—what sudden occasion 
can 

Hargrave. "Tis not sudden, my friend. For some time a return 
of what you will call puerile prejudices ———— be it what it may, 
it tears my heart. The sufferings of my unhappy father are always 


present to my mind, and leave me no moment of tranquillity. 


Malvern. Ah! Hargrave, still yourself. Your feeble and pusil- 
Janimous spirit is subject to this womanish melancholy which 
frequently makes me blush for you. But I never yet saw you 80 
mu l.rmed—so overcome. 

Hargrave. I hardly dare tell you the occasion of it. It would 
but afford subject for your ridicule, 

Malvern. Ridicule! I ridicule you! You wrong me, Hargrave. 
I am neither insensible nor absurd ; and I must be either the one 
or the other to outrage the feelings of a friend who suffers. ! 
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shall not consider you mine, if you conceal from me the cause of 
your disquietude. ; 

Hargrave. What will you think of me, when I confess to you 
that I am so childishly weak, as to be the victim of my imagina- 

tion, and to be terrified by nocturnal visions ? 

Malvern. Is it possible? 

Hargrave. Yes, my friend, it isso. Know all my shame.——Why 
can I not hide it from myself? Pity my weakness, but at the 
same time do justice to my heart. It is not the dreadful hereafter » 
which threatens me that causes my terror. I have never attached 
any importance to those illusions which night engenders and 
morning destroys. But the image of my father is so indelibly im- 
pressed on my imagination, it racks me with pangs so acute! I 
thought I saw him even last night—and in what a state—oh! my 
God! how horrible a spectacle. He was expiring at my feet. 
His face was overspread with a deathly pale. His eyes swimming 
with tears, with supplicating expression, met mine. They spoke 
no anger; no, they spoke only the best, the most tender of 
fathers. His hands, paralized by the chill of death, were feebly 
stretched towards me. His voice, quivering and sepulchral, con- 
jured me.—Oh! Malvern, my friend, that dreadful voice still 
trembles in my ear and vibrates from the bottom of my soul.— 
He entreated me to avoid the abyss to which a monster, whose 
figure I do not retain, and whom he saw near me, tried to drag 
me. As he spoke, he expired, and I have since been a prey to 
sensations agonizing beyond conception. 

Malvern, It is a natural consequence of habitual timidity and 
narrowness of idea. 

Hargrave. Hear the rest. The seductive voice of the monster 
seemed to calm the violence of my agitation. Yes, my friend, 
it suceeded in driving from my memory my father and his ex- 
hortations, and insensibly led me to the brink of the precipice ; 
when, on a sudden, I saw, descend from a cloud of light, a 
celestial figure, whose features resembled Grenville’s—that Gren- 

ville, formerly my friend ; but they possessed a gravity, a dig- 
nity, far beyond humanity in its highest state of perfection. His 
friendly hand was stretched out to save me from the precipice ; I 
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repelled it with scorn. At that moment, the unknown being flew 
upon Grenville, and stabbed him. Mad with rage, I grappled 
with the monster and would have revenged my friend, when, on 
a sudden——My soul freezes with the remembrance of it—the 
Heaven above us was covered with a dark cloud, trom which 
issued torrents of fire, a bolt from Heaven hurled into the abyss, 
both myself and the monster I wished to punish. 


Malvern. And can such wild dreams shake your soul? Oh, 


Hargrave, my poor fellow. 

Hargrave. 1 own my weakness ; I blush for it. But what is 
still more humiliating, is, that I am no longer myself—my soul is 
depressed, is paralyzed. A dark cloud of melancholy envelopes 
me and casts its gloom on every object around. My disordered 
imagination views nothing but portentous omens ; nature and 
fate seem armed against me; all, to me, is danger and woe. 

Malvern. It is because you have not yet totally shaken off the 
yoke of your old prejudices ; you have yet one foot in the snare 
and tremble with the vulgar; you are yet subject to a_ panic 
which makes you look back. | 

Hargrave. But this inward monitor, this ‘ still small voice,’ 
which, amidst all my scoffs at religion, has never ceased to 
upbraid me, which has the power to lacerate my heart, is this 
but the force of habit, the effect of infantine prejudice. 

Malvern. Nothing more; habit, prejudice, imbecility, call it 
what you please. But really, you excite my compassion. What! 
has a dream been able to reduce you to this ? a dream. Pray get 
rid of such deplorable littleness of mind. It distresses me to see 
human nature so degraded. 

Hargrave (in thought.) Unfortunate—kind—father ! How bar- 
barously have I used you! 

Malvern, Have done with these childish lamentations! Do not 
you perceive that they but aid the disorder of your mind—Believe 
me, you need the gayest of objects. Take a little turn in this 
beautiful garden. The perfume of the flowers and the freshness 
of this fine morning will restore your mind to its proper tone. 
Were I not unavoidably detained, I would accompany you. 


[Exit Hargrave. 
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Maivern. His pusillanimity hourly increases. I perceive that 
all my caution and address will be necessary to secure my pro- 
ject, (Enter Wilford.) If 1 overlook your late baseness, thank 
your former services; but be careful how you abuse my con- 


fidence. 

Wilford. Sir, I am incapable——-—— 

Malvern. Learn, then, the cause of my late agitation. No 
sooner had Hargrave and I arrived here, than I dragged him into 

every species of dissipation. But not all this whirl of pleasure 
could prevent him from occasionally falling into a melancholy 
which I did not fail to remark. The punishment of his crimes 
cannot be deferred. How gratifying to me would be the spectacle 
of his remorse, did I not fear that it would have the effect of re- 
claiming him. But the constant appeals I make to his pride, the 
incessant round of amusements I provide for him, and above all, 
the epithet of Philosopher, which he has publicly claimed, I hope 
effectually shut from him every means of a return. Yet one or 
two crimes, and the melancholy which now hangs over him will be 
black, interminable despair. He is making rapid strides towards 
the climax of woe. May he arrive there, and complete my hap. 
piness, in consummating my revenge, But the obstacle to my 
designs, which this morning has presented, alarms me for their 
success. Grenville—his best friend—are you now surprised at my 
uneasiness ? He is certainly come to snatch him from my clutches. 
But what is still more fatal, they say his sister is with him; that 
they arrived in the course of the night, and that they occupy the 
lower rooms of this house. How can they have discovered our 
retreat ? 

Wilford. Is Hargrave apprized ? 

Malvern. Not yet; but it cannot be concealed from him. And 
then my revenge But what have I to fear? No, Hargrave, 
you have not escaped. Earth nor Heaven shall prevent your ruin ! 
I have sworn it. Rather shall it extend to his friend, to his 
mistress. Let them look to themselves. _In vain, have they come 
to save him. My fury shall unite them ina common downfall. — 
Their total destruction shall add to my triumph. Yes, Wilford, I 


shall find a method of sacrificing them by the hands of each 
Other, 
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Wilford. Wilk not your former affection except Miss Grenville: 
Malvern. My love! Whoever has offended me, were it perfec. 
tion’s self, is no more worthy of my Jove. If 1 could once hope 
to obtain her, itshould be with the view of becoming her scourge, 
and bringing her through every degree of misery her sex is subject 


to. But simpler means leads to the same end. Hargrave still J 


loves her, and Hargrave is the most jealous of mankind. Ambition 
and jealousy share his heart. ‘These two passions are the tools of 
my hatred. Now you have an insight into my plan of revenge, 
Say, is it not worthy of me?) Common souls confine their ven. 
geance to the lives of their foes, but I will pursue him who has 
wronged me beyond the grave. My joy will consist in the con. 
viction of having extended his woe to the most lengthened ages of 
eternity. 

Wilford. Sir, you astonish me. Does not the idea of that very 
eternity deter you ? 

Malvern. Do not be surprised, Wilford. Though I affect the 
tone of philosophers, I am far from thinking with them. I should, 
perhaps, be the most zealous defender of the very principles which 
I oppose, were I not led by the uncontroulable spirit of revenge. 
Religion forbids it; can I approve that religion ? This tyrant passion 
has subdued my soul. I would purchase the ruin of an enemy 
at the expense of my own. Besides, my youth and health inspire 
confidence. Age will, perhaps, deaden this impetuous ardour, 
which now carries me away ; and when my foes are all sacrificed, 
it will then be time to But away with these solemn ideas, | 
must meditate the means of making Grenville’s presence ineffectual, 
or, perhaps, fatal to the whole three. Come to me presently, | 
may have occasion for you. And above all, recollect that a man, 
in possession of such secrets, must be silent or die! 


[ Exit. 


(To be continued.) 
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nspire The first burst of irrepressible feeling which the death of the 

dour, | Princess Charlotte excited in the bosoms of every British subject, 

ificed, [7] 33M& has now given place to that calm and soothing melancholy which 

sas. | ® the memory of past griefs always inspires ; and as we look back 

ctual, at that image of departed excellence, which our hearts so faithfully 

tly, 1 Re retain, it is invested with an halo of awful glory which renders it 

_ man. 4 sacred, and awakens those sentiments which may truly be termed 
ay sublime. The English, though generally considered cold and 

[ Exit. 4 phlegmatic, and though that portion of sentiment which their 


northern latitude allows, is, in a great measure, stifled by the 
emotions of avarice which commercial pursuits infallibly en- 
gender, are undoubtedly a thinking and a deeply feeling people ; 
nor is an appeal to the best feelings of human nature ever vainly 
made, even to the rudest part of them. There is a grief which 
disdains all bounds of moderation, which overwhelms thought by 


its tumultuous violence, and there is a grief which the most 
Vor, XIIL—No. 74. 2 § | 
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mature thought will but aggravate, and to which every reflection 
adds but a pang. That which heaved in an universal and heart. 
rending sigh from the entire British people, on the death of their 
dearest hope, combined the poignancy of both these kinds of 
grief. Who, on the first intelligence of that distressing event, that 
could be composed enough to think, and who, in thinking of it, 
did not more deeply deplore it?) There were two points of view 
in which it pressed itself on the attention, either of which was 
most awfully impressive, and the united force of which deties all 
description. The abrupt disseverment of the most endearing 
ties which nature and society has formed, when those ties were 
rendered additionally sacred by the exalted virtues which shone 
around them, and when, from the conspicuous situation of the 
parties they were felt by the whole nation ; when they were sud. 
denly sundered under circumstances the most interesting, at a 
crisis the most anxious, and by an event the most dreaded, every 
sympathy of the human heart was most powerfully excited.—One 
doting father, whose natural affection had been fomented by an 
attentive, grateful, and blissful observation of the expanding 
virtues of his darling child.—Another father, whose imagination 
had just learned to form new hopes, and whose bosom began to 
swell with new feelings ,—and dearer still, a husband, whose 
every affection was concentred in a justly adored and mutually 
adoring wife—these, suddenly plunged from their high eminence 
of joy to the lowest depths of human woe, and the objects of all 
these feelings, the lovely wife and her newly born infant; the one 
terminating her arduous and patiently endured sufferings by the 
throe of death, and the other but opening its eyes upon the light 
to close them again for ever ;—these were the figures in the group 
of domestic afftiction, on which every eye was fixed, these, which 
demanded the sympathy of the mMan.—eA: princess, whose public 
virtues gave a noble earnest of prosperity and happiness to the 
kingdom over which she was born to reign, in whose dawn of 
excellence an attached people anticipated the splendid glories of 
her meridian greatness, who had shown herself truly national and 
truly royal, who promised to perpetuate the dynasty of a family 
which had relieved this kingdom from all internal troubles, and 
under whose sway it had attained the highest pitch of worldly 
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grandeur,—this Princess, just emerging from the retired loveli- 
ness of youth, to the advancing dignity of womanhood, suddenly 
and awfully snatched from us, this was the national grief, this 
the loss which drew the tears of the Briron.-+When their com- 
bined weight pressed upon the feelings of the English people, was 
it to be wondered at, that they should be bowed to the earth with 
sorrow? It was not the exalted station of the Princess Charlotte 
which gave such a lustre to her virtues, though it rendered them 
more the object of public notice; it was the exalted nature of 
those virtues themselves ; from them did she derive her proudest 
eminence, and they would have commanded an admiration as un- 
bounded, an affection as ardent, (as far as they were known,) in the 
humblest walk of life. There was about them a superior hue of 
excellence, most observable in the nicer shades of character, a finish 
of perfection displayed most in the more minute circumstances of 
conduct, and most felt by those to whom she was most intimately 
known, which took her out of the common walk of worthy charac- 
ters, and shed a fairy brightness about her, which imparted to her the 


| qualities of a superior existence, which realized all that we con- 


ceive of the beau ideal, and amply accounts for that uncommon 
fervour of affection aud depth of admiration which she inspired 
in all those who had the happiness of being near her. The virtues 
of her Royal Highness derived yet an additional value from their 
rarity in that rank of life in which she was placed. Weare sure that 
our readers will not suspect this remark to be dictated by any 
democratic wish to bring royalty into disesteem, but it is suffi- 
ciently notorious that the Court is, in no case, the most favour- 
able soil for the culture of virtue, and that princesses born to 
reign are seldom models of human excellence. This naturally 
arises from various circumstances attached to their situation ; the 
persons most nearly interested in their welfare are themselves too 
much occupied in affairs of public importance to be able to devote 
that attention to forming the infant mind which it so materially 
requires. This task must, therefore, be committed to others, 
whose motives may not be pure, and even where they are so, they 
are devoid of that warm and lively interest in the object of their 
cares which inspires the most valuable ‘exertions. Feelings of 
present importance and prospects of future grandeur, which very 
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early intrude themselves on the hearts and imaginations of the 
young heirs of royalty, have but too powerful an influence jp 
producing undue self-estimation, contempt of .advice, and impa. 
tience of controul, which are little calculated to induce any 


estimable quality. These defects, against which it is exremely 
difficult to guard, are but too often taken advantage of by un. 
prinpcipled and interested persons, who hope, some time or other, 
to turn them to their own advantage, and to make a profit by 
the vices of their sovereign : add to these unfavourable circum. 
stances, the pernicious examples of pride, vanity, avarice, cor. 
ruption, duplicity, meanness, servility, and other inherent vices 
of Courtiers, which are perpe‘ually passing in review before the 
eager attention of the rising heir, and we shall readily acknow- 
ledge that if, from such a nursery, there ‘issues an exalted and 
amiable character, it is an unexpected blessing, a meteor whose 
effulgence is but the more dazzling from the gloomy mist out of 
which it emerges. ‘There were yet other circumstances which 
must have placed the future character of the Princess Charlotte in 
jeopardy, had it not early displayed. such traits of innate excellence 
as promised to soar above all disadvantages ; these were certain 
domestic occurrences and unhappy family dissentions, which have 
been before but too much pressed on the attention of the public; 
and which must have constituted a severe ordeal to the virtues of 
that amiable Princess. Against all this mass of opposition, her 
native goodness struggled, and successfully struggled; and 
when maturity brought it fully to light, the unsullied purity of, 
her character shone in undiminished brightness hefore an admiring 
world. The time is now come, when the mind, lowered from that 
altitude of sublime grief which raised it above thought, can 
advert to these circumstances, and calmly survey all those con- 
siderations which seem but to enhance the value of what we have 
lost : this will ever be the case with what is truly estimable ; and 
to the wildly gushing tear, now succeeds the sigh, but more 
deply, for being more deliberately drawn. Not til the present 
generation shall be totally passed away, will sentiments of heart- 
felt sorrow, for the death of the Princess Charlotte, cease to cha- 
racterize Englishmen. Britons are very national; they have 
strong feelings and strong prejudices, and are seldom very partial 
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to foreigners; from this, the Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg 
might have doubted the place he should occupy in their esteem, 
ere his own virtues should have rendered him popular. But one 
circumstance effectually overcame all such coolness and completely 
nationalized him, and attached to him every I:nglishman; he 
loved the same object that ‘they loved; no bond of feeling is 
stronger than this, a community of affection always produces a 
reciprocity of it. He was the object of their adored Princess's 
choice ; thig was a sufficient pledge for his good qualities, and 
upon the faith of this, did Englishmen warmly and universally 





receive him to their hearts:—His own virtues, which time and 
residence amongst us have brought more fully to view, have ri- 
vetted the chain thus originally formed ; but even in the estimation 
of Englishmen, Prince Leopold's brightest virtue will be the ardour 
of affection he bore to their beloved Princess. Their grief was 
mutual and equally acute; with severest domestic loss, he lost 
also the most splendid prospects ; their fate was common ; ‘sym- 
pathy is never so deep nor so sincere as when it is excited by 
common suffering ; and if the most lively and most affectionate 
sympathy of an entire, amiable, and worthy people, could afford 
any consolation to this royal mourner, for the most agonizing of 
human calamities, that consolation he has undoubtedly enjoyed.— 
May he have felt it soothing and precious ! 

These, and similar reflections, naturally arise from a survey of 
Claremont, the hallowed scene of our Princess's virtues, her feli- 
city, her sufferings, and her death. A respect for that sympathy 
and that attachment approaching to idolatry, which he could not 
but observe in the natives of this country, has induced Prince 
Leopold, during his visit to the Continent, to open the Park, and 
some of the apartments at Claremont, to public inspection. 

The English are proverbially fond of sights, or any excuse for 
an excursion of pleasure ; and on all occasions where such is | 
offered, we see them eagerly rushing to the spot proposed as the 
centre of atteaction: ‘Their eagerness to view Claremont, is in 
no degree less than it has always been to see any such exhibition ; 
but different, far different indeed, are the feelings and ideas with _ 
which they visit this spot, to those with which they survey 
Carlton House after a fete, or any other object of popular curio. 
sity.—-None of that dancing joy, and vivid hilarity, none of that 
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gay good humour which characterizes a party of pleasure is to be 
observed amongst the visitors of Claremont. All vain mirth and 
unmeaning levity seem discarded from the commencement of the 
excursion, and the crowds which one meets on the road seem all 
impressed with emotions kindred to those which were predomi. 
nant when the Windsor road was covered with spectators of the 
sad sulemnity of November 1817. In the immediate precincts of 








the place, this feeling seems more powerfully operative ; a pensive 
gloom seems to pervade the spot, and to affect every individual 





who approaches it ; it is as a visit to the monuments of the illus- 
trious dead, and more deeply impressive from our immediate 
knowledge of the beloved individual. Lovely as it is in itself and 
its situation, Claremont strikes a solemn gloom over the imagina- 
tion, and to the warm and cultivated fancy, the sainted spirit of 
its late blessed inhabitant’ seems to hover over the place, to giide 
through the groves, and inspire emotions of religious awe and 





tenderness. It is a place sanctified in our memories by her vir- 
tues, and when we find ourselves walking in the paths which she 
has trod, gazing on the objects which used to delight her, and 
breathing the air which she breathed, our bosoms swell with 
emotions of sublime admiration, and emulation would fain soar 
to the height of her merit, in the hope of sharing her present 
felicity. | 

Innumerable have been the effusions which the death of this 
well beloved Princgss has drawn from the pens of literary 
essayists ; this was a favourable subject for them ; they could at 
least command the sympathy, and that was sure to induce the 
favour of their readers. We have felt.a respect for them all; they 
were all dignified by that feeling common to Britons at large; 
and numerous as they have been, we have turned to them all with 
the same emotion of pleasure which is always excited by any 
relique or memento ofa departed and beloved object. 
Mr. Mazzoni, the author of the work before us, is, we believe, 
unknown to the literary world, at least no former production 
of his has met our eye, and we presume him to have been stimu- 
lated by the feeling above alluded to, to the production of this 
performance, and by a confidence of universal favour, to its pub- 
lication.—It doves not require of us a very detailed notice; it 
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abounds in those effusions of sentiment which the event it records 
was calculated to excite; it proves its author to be a man of 
refined and praiseworthy feelings, which are in this work ex- 
pressed in an elegant and brilliant style. By those, to whom, like 
us, every thing connected with the Princess Charlotte is dear, it 
will be read with interest ; and if that will impart to it any ad- 
ditional charm, the MS. was submitted to his Serene Highness 


Prince Leopold, who sent back a most obliging and approving 
message to the author. 


As a specimen of the harmonious smoothness of Mr. Mazzoni’s 


style, ‘the happiness of his imagery, and the general tone of his 
feeling, we make the following extract :— 


“¢ In this exalted situation then, lived the best of Princesses. Her glorious 
example, acknowledged rectitude, sublime filial piety, purity of heart, 
suavity of manner, and the engaging gentleness of her disposition, com- 
manded the love and admiration of her people, and endeared her to millions, 
who venerated her as the distinguished head of one universal family.. All re- 
joiced, because their Princess was happy; all now mourn, since she is no 
more! Like the stately rose, that adorns and enlivens the surrounding spot 
whereon it blossoms, and diffuses its fragrance in the morning sunshine, she 
was England’s fairest @ower, whose chaste and delicate form rivetted every 
eye, and the sublime essence of whose excellence was appreciated by all ;— 
yet, that rose, in the zenith of its effulgence, and in the youthful bloom of 
its pride, has been blasted by the cruel storm of Fate, and cruelly plucked by 
the unrelenting hand of Time,—it drooped, it withered and died, and with it, 
too, that lovely bud, whose appearance an admiring nation fondly contem- 
plated,—all that now remains, as an emblem of the uncertainty of life, is, 
the lacerating thorn that has been so deeply planted in every breast.—Around 
that peaceful mansion, where, so lately reigned excessive joy and uninter- 
rupted happiness, have been encircled acute misery and inexpressible grief: 
Music’s voice is, there, hushed ; the fond harp has lost its wonted- power and 
sweetness, since that hand is cold, whose delicate touch could call them into 
action ; the Muses have been deprived of their most ardent votaries, since 
that Princess is gone, from whose superior mind emanated so many proofs of 
genius and talent.—The serene autumn of hope has been clouded by the keen 
winter of disappointment ; and there, the weeping willow waves its sorrowful 


head, over the silent tomb of departed beauty and the hallowed urn of. in- 
nocence,”’ 


In anticipation of a happy result to that occurrence which has 


caused all our woe, Mr. Mazxoni, it appears, had penned the fol- 
lowing lines :— 
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Hail! ENGLAND’s hope—Bright star of glory 
Her Mounarch’s pride, her Prince’s joy ; 
That country’s voice, each page and story, 
Proclaim thy praise and bless thy boy. 


Thy lovely babe this day is born, 

His serene father’s joy to prove, 

Fair England’s throne yet to adorn ; 
God save the noble Prince we love ! 


A father’s glorious pride is H1s, 

A mother’s anxious care is THINE : 
Long may felicity and bliss 

Around thee and thy Prince entwine. 


O’er Britain’s Isle, all hearts in ONE 
Show grateful homage unto thee : 

Greet thy royal sire, thy prince, thy son ; 
For ever may all happy be! 


And as a specimen of the elegiac power of his muse, 
in the course of the work, these :— 


ANGELIC Spirit! now above 

All that’s mortal,—All that’s vain,— 
Ne’er from our hearts can we remove 
The cause of such unceasing pain. 

On earth, beloved by all who knew 

Thy virtues rare, thy heart as kind, 

And marked their progress as you grew 
More rich in grace, more great in mind: 
The world regrets thee, blighted rose, 
Thy lovely form, to all so dear! 

Ah! yes,—tho’ lulled to sweet repose, 
By angels’ hands that watched thee here. 


PEACE BE To THE REMAINS OF DEPARTED LOVELINESS ! 
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Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto 4th. By Lord Byron, London; . 
8v0, price 12s, 1818. 


It would, perhaps, be difficult to trace to its real source the 
delight with which the poems of Lord Byron are generally perused, 
or to distinguish the portion of interest which arises from the 
intrinsic merit of the poetry itself, from that which is occasioned 
by the animated picture it gives of a lofty and uncommon state of 
human feeling. Of all sciences, if science it may be termed, 
that of self-knowledge is, of the most slow, gradual, and pro- 
gressive attainment ; nor do the different degrees of it admit of 
calculation ; dull. and inert indeed is the soul which is without 
the emulation of acquiring some portion, and that can be content 
to feel as a passive engine, without endeavouring to systematize, or 
at least to trace its feelings and the principle which actuates them. 
This desire of self-knowledge has two objects, which are closely 
connected with each other but are not identical; there is that of 
our own peculiarities, the study of our own selves as individuals of 
a species, and there is that of human nature in general; and, 
indéed, the more extensive our researches on the latter head, the 
more satisfactory are likely to be our conclusions on the former. . 
In reading the poems of Lord Byron, every one admires his power 
of description, the vivid picture he always gives of inanimate 


_ objects, and the harmony, richness, and power of his verse; but 


these constitute an insignificant proportion of the charms which 
rivet our attention and lead us to dwell with eager intensity on 
the creatures of his pen. It is the human figures he presents, it 
is the soul which breathes through his poems, the vivida vis animi 
which, emanating from the poet, inspires and animates the 
reader, and chains even a reluctant sympathy. In the works of 
this writer, we view a new and unexplored region of the human soul, 
not its most beautiful, but certainly its most sublime attributes. 
That indefinite and irresistible power over the thoughts and 
actions of others; that singularity and inexplicable altitude of 


character and conduct which distinguishes all his heroes, and dis- 
Vox. XIII. No. 74. QP 
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plays man in a light in which we have never before’ regarded him, 
is doubtless, one of the chief fascinations of his works ; the mind 


eagerly seizes on this strange and unknown picture of itself, and 
keeps even pace with the poet, through all the intricacies in which 
he developes it. The intensity of his own feelings, the vigour of 
his conceptions, the peculiar force of nerve and vehemence, we 
had almost said, of delineation, which stamp every line of Lord 
Byron's, bring the characters of his heroes more fully before us, 
and render us more intimately and thoroughly acquainted with 
them, than we are with any other beings of imagination which 
poetry has presented us; and the sort of identity which hangs 
about them and makes us consider them all, in some measure, as 
the same being in different situations, gives a zest te our admira. 
tion and our interest, unequalled by any which other poets can 
excite. There is yet another characteristic of Lord Byron's 
poems, and perhaps not the least remarkable ; it is, that his per- 
sonages are not mere creatures of the imagination, they are not 
abstracted beings, to whom the poet imputes such motives, sen. 
timents, and conduct, as best suits the plan of his poems, and 
who are utterly independent of himself; there is something of 
self in all Lord Byron's heroes; it is the soul, the spirit, the 
sentiment of Byron himself that breathes through the line, and 
imparts its fire to his characters., It is our vivid impression of 
_ this reality which, in a great measure, attaches us so fervently 
to them; we are studying the man, we are communing with real 
flesh and blood, and we are tracing the complex and _ intense 
emotion of our fellow creature, of the man we see and know, who 
breathes the same air, sees the same objects, and treads the same 
ground which we do; certainly a great portion of our interest 
is created by this circums :cce. Not that any one who reads 
Lord Byron’s poems is absurd enough to imagine that Conrad, 
Lara, or the Giaour, is intended by him asa mere picture of himself, 
But each of these characters bear striking features of resemblance 
to himself ; there are, in each, some of the fundamental principles 
of his own character, heightened, amplified, and exaggerated by 
imagination ; and though neither of them is Lord Byron, there is 
something of Lord Byron in all of them, and they act, and think, 
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and feel as Byron imagines he could have acted, thought, and 
felt under similar circumstances, and with the like excitements. 

The long continuous poem of Childe Harold, however, is rather 
an exception to these ; in him, we have more of the author him- 
self, and less of imagination than in any other. There is little 
doubt that the pilgrimage of Harold, is meant to represent his 
own, and that the ideas and sentiments put in his mouth are those 
of the poet himself. If this is conspicuous, as it undoubtedly is, 
in the first two cantos, it is still more so in the third, and in the 
fourth the mask is entirely taken off, and the author identified 
with his hero; this is thus acknowledged in the preface. 


‘«¢ With regard to the conduct of the last canto, there will be found less of the 
pilgrim than in any of the preceding, and that little slightly, if at all, sepa- 
rated from the author speaking in his own person. The fact is, that [ had 
become weary of drawing a line which every.one seemed determined not to 
perceive: like the Chinese in Goldsmith's ‘* Citizen of the World,’’ whom 
nobody would believe to be a Chinese, it was in vain that I asserted, and 
imagined, that I-had drawn, a distinction between the author and the 
pilgrim; and the very anxiety to preserve this difference, and disappointment 
at finding it unavailing, so far crushed my efforts in the composition, that I 
determined to abandon it altogether—and have done so. ’ 


But Lord Byron has either been more true to himself in the 
last two cantos of his poem, or his own feelings are considerably 
ameliorated since he penned the former two. They certainly 
contain much less of that misanthropic gall, which has become 
one of the leading characteristics of this writer, and much more 
of the milk of human kindness ; he now seems less ashamed of 
owning himself one of the human species, and approaches nearer 
to sympathy with his fellow man. The limits of our work do not 
permit us to enter into an analysis of Lord Bvron’s character, 
which would be an exceedingly interesting speculation, nor even 
of his poetry; we have room only for general remarks, and we 
shall now proceed to notice one or two of the most striking 
passages in this fourth canto. 


His deep and feeling admiration of the Greek statues in Italy i is 
thus forcibly and ted expressed, 
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There, too, the Goddess loves iu stone, and fills 
The air around with beauty ; we inhale 
The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils 
Part of its immortality ; the veil 
Of Heaven is half undrawn ; within the pale 
We stand, and in that form and face behold 
What Mind can make, when Nature’s self would fail ; 
And to the fond idolaters of old 
Envy the innate flash which such a soul could mould: 


We gaze and turn away, and know not where, 

Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 

Reels with its fulness,—there—for ever there— 

Chain’d to the chariot of triumphal Art, 

We stand as captives, and would not depart. 

Away !—there need no words, nor terms precise, 

The paltry jargon of the marble mart, 

Where Pedantry gulls Folly—we have eyes : 
Blood—pulse—and breast, confirm the Dardan Shepherd’s prize. 


Appear’dst thou not to Paris in this guise ? 

Or to more deeply blest Anchises? or, 

In all thy perfect goddess-ship, when lies 
Before thee thy own vanquish’d Lord of War? 
And gazing in thy face as toward a star, 

Laid on thy lap, his eyes to thee upturn, 
Feeding on thy sweet cheek ! while thy lips are 
With lava kisses melting while they burn, 


Showered on his eyelids, brow, and mouth, as from an urn! 


Glowing, and circumfused in speechless love, 

Their full divinity inadequate 

That feeling to express, or to improve, 

The gods become as mortals, and man’s fate 

Has moments like their brightest ; but the weight 

Of earth recoils upon us ;—let it go! 

We can recal such visions, and create, 

From what has been, or might be, things which grow 
Into thy statue’s form, and look like god’s below. 


His description of the cataract of Velino is no less striking. 
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The roar of waters !—from the headlong height 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 

The fall of waters rapid as the light : 

The flashing mass foams shaking the @byss ; 
The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss, 
And boil in endless torture; while the sweat 


Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 


And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 

Returns in an unceasing shower, which round, 

With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground. 

Making it all one emerald :—how profound 

The gulf! and how the giant element 

From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 

Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent 


To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea 
Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 
Of a new world, than only thus to be 
Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly, 
With many windings, throuzh the vale ;—Look back! 
Lo! where it comes like an eternity, 
As if to sweep down all things in its track, 
Charming the eye with dread,—a matchless cataract, 


Horribly beautiful! but on the verge, 

From side to side, beneath the glittering morn, 

An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge; 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 

Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn: 

Resembling, ’mid ihe torture of the scene, 
Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. 


(To be continued.) 
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“© Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; thy | 
are fishing-boats which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend t, @ 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strengih in they 3 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger ,/ 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable.’ SOUTHEY, 

nn 
THE WARRIOR—A BALLAD. 
Ah! lady, sigh not thus for me, 
Since I can ne’er be thine; 
The peace and rest that dwell with thee, 
*Mid scenes of ease and revelry, 
Charm not a heart like mine ! 





A wild, and wand'ring life I lead, 
A desp’rate death shall die ;— 
Where the young and brave in battle bleed, 
Where the warrior falls from the breathless steed, 
There the form thou lov’st must lie ! 


Then say can onc so rugged, sweet, 
Be a fitting mate for thee ? 
No!—The green-grass turf for a winding sheet, 
And the field of death is a bed more meet, 
Than the bridal couch for me !— 














Then, lady ! waste no more thy love, 
On a heart so cold as mine ; 

For tears can ne'er my busom move, 

Tho’ the eyes that weep make the orbs above, 
Beside them dimly shine ! 


But it is not an eye of the violet’s light, 
That can weave a net for me ; 

Nor a cheek with beauty’s roses bright, 

Tho’ soft as the blush of a summer's night, 
That can steal my liberty ! 


No! powerless is beauty’s warmest sigh, 
On the warrior’s marble breast ; 

Who wakes at morn, ‘mid the battle’s cry, 

And slumbers at night with the lullaby, 
Of the cannon to soothe his rest! 


And unfitting for a lady’s ear, 
Are the sounds he loves so well ; 
The death-shout that peals so loud and drear, 
The clanging helm, and the clashing spear, 
That ring a soldier’s knell ! 
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Then lady sigh not thus for me, 

Since I can ne'er be thine ; 
The peace and rest that dwell with thee, 
’Mid scenes of joyous revelry, 

Charm not a soul like mine ! 


Sept, 1818. SAPPHO. 


STANZAS TO 


Yes! Time, indeed, has chang’d that face, 
Since last it met my gaze : 

For there no longer canI trace, 

The smiles of former days ; 

The laughing light of joy has flown, 
Which on that cheek did bloom ; 

And o’er that once gay brow is thrown, 

A deep and settled gloom ! 


Dim is the lustre of the eye, 
That lit my early dreams ; 
Coldly and sad it passes by, 
Nor turns on me its beams ;— 


"Tis sad to see the aspect strange, 
That reigns in every part ; 

Yet sadder is to me the change, 
That's wrought within thy heart ! 


Fain would returning faith renew, 
Affection’s severed chain ; 

But what can re-unite love's clue 
When once ‘tis snapp’d in twain ?}— 
Pity indeed may fill the breast, 

When passion’s reign is o'er ;— 

But where contempt has been a guest, 


Love will return no more ! 


Sept. 1318, SAPPHO. 
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“* Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis*”’ CLaupian, 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


18138. 

Sept.12. Romeo and Juliet; Romeo, Mr. H. Kemble ; Juliet, Mr, 
M‘Kenzie—No Song no Supper. 

—— 15. Cure for the Heart Ache; Old Rapid, Mr. Watkinson ; Fran 
Oatiand, Mr. Weston.—Irishman in London—AMurtoch Delaney, 
Mr. Weston. 

—— 17. Othello—Othello by Mr. Cleary; Desdemona, Mrs. W. West 
Romp. 

—— 19. Romeo and Juliet—Rosina—Belville, Mr. Lee; Rosina, Mis 
Witham. 

— 22. Wild Oats—Falls of Clyde. 

—— 24, Venice Preserved—Jaffier, Mr. David Fisher—Pierre, Mr. Cleary; 
Beilvidera, Mrs. W. West—Lock and Key. 


Saturday, September 14.—After much debate and considerable 
struggling, this Theatre again opened for the winter season, ani 
as an additional attraction, the prices of admission have been 
materially reduced. This, as stated in the advertisement, isa 
mere experiment of the Committee ; not conceded to the public 
as a reasonable compliance with a fair claim, but as the desperate 
measure of a man on the verge of bankruptcy, who is willing to 
keep afloat, if possible, a little longer, by underselling his neigh- 
bours. Our opinion on this point, however, is decidedly in favour 
of the reduced prices ; and we do not scruple most confidently to 
affirm, in the face of all the chicanery statements which may be 
advanced to the contrary, that under a judicious and liberal ma- 
nagement, the best dramatic entertainment which the talent of | 
the day can produce, might be afforded to the public’at a rate 
even below that of the Drury-lane prices, and yield a very hand- 
some profit to the proprietors likewise. In making this flat 
assertion, we would not be understood to include any of the 
expensive mountebank exhibitions which so freqnently occupy 
the stage, and which, though they may be cordially received 3 
substitutes for, we are sure would never be preferred to, genuine 
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dramatic entertainments. Under this conviction, we were rejoiced 
at the measure which the Drury-lane Committee had adopted, in 
the hopes that it would have opened the eyes of the public to their 
fair claims on theatric proprietors, and have induced them to 


compel the overgrown monopoly of the other theatre to have con- 
ceded the point also, That this is so far from being the case, that 
not the slightest attempt of the sort has been made, and people 
continue to flock in crowds to Covent-garden, whilst their at- 
tendance is much more sparing at Drury-lane. This does not look 
as if money were scarce amongst the play-going part of the 
community. 

On the evening of commencement, the rising of the curtain 
displayed, the entire company assembled on the stage, and ‘* God 


save the King” was performed. The vocal performers do not 
seem to comprize any of very distinguished talent, Mr ‘IT’. Cooke, 
and the two Smiths, Misses Cubitt and Halford, Mrs. T. Couke, 
and Mrs. Bland, were the only singers of eminence that we could 


distinguish. At the close of the song, Mr. H. Johnston appeared, 


_and delivered the following address—written by Mr. J. Taylor. 


Once more Old Drury now her standard rears, 
Sustain’d by hopes, yet not exempt from fears ; 
Internal feuds have check’d her onward course, 
And law has interpos’d its awful force ; 73 

But Concord here, we trust, will soon revive, 
And for your smiles with emulation strive. 
Fashion, we know, is stronger e’en than law, 
And all mankind can in her circle draw : 

To Novelty her stamp such pow’r conveys, 

In vain may Genius spread its splendid rays ; 

In cold Neglect its brightest beams may fade, 
Lost in Obscurity’s o’erwhelming shade. 

But on the spot where GARRICK rais’d his name 
In mingling radiance with his SHAKsPEARE’s fame ; 
Where Sippons, Tragedy’s unrivall’d Queen, 

As nature vivid, dignify’d the scene ; 

Where SHERIDAN, our boast, whom all admit 

A second ConGREVE in the realms of wit, 
Enrich’d those realms with humour that shall live, 
And polish’d mirth to latest ages give; 

Two the ‘* Fell Serjeant Death” has borne away, 
The third has abdicated scenic sway : 

Yet still their spirit hovers o'er the place, 

With reason, truth, and energy to grace ; 

Shall these, so long admir'd, to fashion yield, 
And talents drvop on the deserted field? 
No—Taste upeld by you, with noble pride, 

Shall Fashion scorn, or lead to Merit’s side— 
No—still this’ spot to Mem’ry shall be dear, 

And rising Genius find protection here. 


Vox. XIII—No. 74. 2G 
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Though not abounding with poetic beauties, nor remarkable 
for any pointedness of application, it was very warmly received 
and loudly applauded. The whole matter of it is reducible to two 
heads ; the first is an appeal to the public to support the esta. 
blishment from consideration for the great geniuses that have, 
at different periods, flourished there. This is much the same a; 
the desire of an antiquated and faded beauty to be admired for the 
charms which she once possessed ; and we all know how such a 
desire is answered. ‘The other is an entreaty to the public not to 
abandon the theatre and yield a decided preference to the other, 
on the mere score of fashion ; and this entreaty, we hope, will 
not have been made in vain.—Certain it is, that it arises out of 
an actual fact ; multitudes who frequent the theatres, as a mere 
lounge, and to whom the quality of the entertainment is matter 
of indifference, crowd to Covent-garden because it is the fashion; 
and others, who would be better able to appreciate the merits of 
each house, are dragged thither by the same infatuation.—* How 
did you like the play at Drury-lane, Jast night ?"—** Oh! I never 
goto Drury-lane—nobody goes there; I always go to Covent: 
garden, it is so much more fashionable.” This is what actually 
passes amongst play-going people. Now, though Covent-garden 
has all along boasted a very strong company, and the managers 
can, if they chuse, produce a dramatic entertainment of the 
highest order, they are, without doubt, indebted for the nun- 
bers who crowd to their theatre, infinitely more to this popular 
prepossession, than their own merit. For our own parts, we 
always considered Drury-lane as much the more comfortable and 
elegant theatre, and with some exceptions, have usually been 
better entertained there. Drury-lane has been built with an 
express view to the accommodation of the audience, and there is 
no part of the theatre which does not command a direct view of 
the stage; in visiting it, we have never felt any anxiety about 
our situation, satisfied that it was sure of being comfortable, and 
where one could see and hear. The boxes are of a moderate 
depth, and the back seats as advantageous as the front ones; the 
ornaments, too, form a part of the original design, and they har- 
monize with the construction of the building, and always seem an 
integral part of it. Covent-garden has as evidently been co!- 
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structed upon the same principle of grasping avarice that cha- 





' pacterizes every part of the system; how to cram the greatest 


possible number of people within a given (though inordinately 


extended) compass, has been the sole object in view. Hence, the 
| enormous depth of the boxes, which renders the back seats in 
| them almost as advantageous for any hearing as the parapet on 


the outside ; hence, the open space at the back of the dress- 
boxes, affording a glimpse of the stage to that precious appendage, 
the basket, a gloomy dungeon, from which you have a distant 
perspective of the scene ; but as to hearing the play, you might as 


| well be in the cellar under the building. The ornaments, every 


one recollects, formed no part of the original design; they were 


' an after thought, and have been stuck on, which is just as appa- 


rent, and in our opinion, as tasteful, as the gilding on ginger- 
bread. But to say nothing of this, we can assure the Drury-lane 
Committee, that no appeal to the public will be so effective as the 
production of genuine talent. This new start, is, as it were, a 
fresh era in their history, and we emphatically call on them to 
characterize it by the most strenuous exertions to support the 
fame of the English drama ; let them make an energetic appeal, 
not to the compassion, but to the good taste of the public, and 
bring forward such entertainments as good taste must approve.— 
We would, at the same time, appeal ourselves to the public, to’ 
support them in this attempt; to fan into a flame the first spark 
of this laudable emulation which shall appear, to free themselves 
from the shackles of the tyrant custom which attaches them to 
the odious, overbearing, arrogant monopoly of the other house, 
and to afford a generous and fostering encouragement to every 
bud of real talent which shall spring from the soil of Drury-lane. 
Much as depends on the Committee, more depends upon the 
public, at the present period, not only to decide the fate, but to 
stamp the character of Drury-lane ; and a sincere and earnest en- 
deavour on the one part, met by liberal patronage on the other, 
may yet render this theatre an honour to the dramatic taste of 
the London public. The Committee have given us an earnest of 
their judgment, in the selection of Mr. S. Kemble for the stage 
manager ; from the effect which we have seen produced by the 
exertions of this gentleman, when he has had very poor materials 
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in his hands, at different theatres in the country, which have, 


from time to time, been under his management, we augur the 
most efficacious wielding and display of the more extensive forces 
which will be entrusted to his direction at Drury-lane. 


ROMEO AND JULIET—MR. H. KEMBLE—MRS. M‘KENZIE. 


The above play of Shakspeare’s was announced for the first 
evening’s entertainment, and it was certainly a litle adventurous 
to announce two debutants, in the principal characters. These 
were Mr. H. Kemble, son of the manager, as Romeo and Mrs, 
M‘Kenzie, (formerly Miss Moody,) as Juliet, Mr. H. Kemble has 
appeared before a London audience, some time back, at the 
Haymarket Theatre, but he was then so young, that no reference 
to what he then did can at all apply to his present powers. If 
our readers will take the trouble of turning back to our number 
for March 1817, they will there find, from a correspondent at 
Bath, some account of this young gentleman's talents; his 
defects, at least, are pointed out, and either he is much im 
proved since that time, or our correspondent was rather severe.— 
The general characteristics of his performance, indeed, are those 
of an inexperienced actor ; aud he will, if he have any Judgment, 
avail himself of the suggestion of all friendly critics and rapidly 
improve. His person is of the middle size and well formed ; his 
countenance dark and plain, yet capable of much expression, 
totally without any trace of the well known Kemble contour, but 
informed by that lively intelligence of the eye, which is common 
to all his family. His voice is strong and full, with the exception 
of the higher tones, which are thin and powerless ; it is rather 
deficient in clearness, but with management, may be rendered ca- 
pable of very requisite expression. His enunciation is correct and 
pleasing, and his deportment gentlemanly ; his attitudes and ac- 


tion are, indeed, generally good. We cannot, however, congratu- 


late this performer on the possession of any of the higher excellen- . 
cies of his art, we could perceive no glimpse of any thing like origi- 
nality of conception, nor any peculiar depth of feeling, and his 
judgment frequently appears deficient. This is most evinced in 
a general boisterousness of manner, inconsistent with the charac- 


ter and exceedingly displeasing. Jn the scene in Friar Lawrence’ 
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cell, where he is first informed of his banishment, it was most ex- 


cessive, he had altogether miscalculated the exertion which the 


+ house required, and vociferated so violently as to strain his own 


powers and actually to astonish the audience ; the consequence 
was, a cracked voice for the remainder of the evening. This was 


' anerror not likely to be repeated. [His best scenes, were, we 
| think, that with Juliet, on the balcony, and the concluding scene 


in the tomb, both of these were performed with great spirit and 
feeling, and were very effective. On the whole, Mr. H. Kemble, 
must be considered to have played Romeo, respectably, and if he 
is anxious to improve himself, we doubt not that a little time 
will render him a very enviable and admired actor. Of the Juliet, 
we must speak in terms of approbation much more qualified, if 
indeed we can admit any sentiment a kin to it. We have never 
seen Juliet performed in perfect coincidence with our idea of the 
character. Of all Shakspeare’s. plays, wherein he has laid the 
scene in Italy, this appears to us the only one in which the Italian 
character 1s displayed, and in this we think it most decidedly is— 
aJl the poetry breathes the air of Italy, and in reading this play, 
we can almost fancy ourselves in that delightful garden of Europe. 
The passionate romantic fondness of the hero and heroine—the 
quick irrasability of ‘Tibalt, the gay good humour and fascinating 
pleasantry of Mercutio, are all Italian—we think this play can 
never be performed, but by actors who have been in Italy, or 
have at least formed a vivid conception of Italian character. This 
defect we have always felt in seeing the play. The high tone of 
romance which characterizes the passion of Romeo, the enchant- 
ing softness, the delicate tenderness, the fervid depth of love 
which mark Shakspeare’s Juliet, and the Juliet of the imagination, 
are never pourtrayed on the stage. There is generally a solid 
substantial body in the passion, a blustering coarseness in the des- 
pair of our English Romeo, which destroys the fairy illusions of 
the picture ; and our Juliet, usually displays a gothic nerve in her 
ardour, which varies from the sweet Italian Juliet of the fancy. 
Feeling and tenderas is Miss O’Neill’s personation of the character, 
we have always noticed this, even in her; she does not sufficiently 
keep in view the romantic soul-inspired passion of Juliet, she 
puts too much body in it. With regard to Mrs. M‘Kenzie’s per- 
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formance, to such of our readers as have seen the farce of ‘* Ama. 








tures and Actors,” atthe Lyceum, we can give them a perfect 
idea of it, by assuring them that it most closely resembles Mrs, 
Pincot’s caricature fit. Her great defect, that which pervades 
every part of her performance, and prevents it from pleasing, is 
an intolerable affectation in the delivery; not a line throughout 
is naturally spoken, but the whole is a most disgusting, drawling, 
sing-song, which palls upon the ear. 

From this sweeping condemnation we have to make two excep. 
tions, and instance two passages, which were certainly given witha 
greater degree of nature than by any other actress. These 
are the words, ‘‘I have forgotten why I did call vou back,” 
in the balcony scene, and the scene with the Nurse in the second 
act when she returns from her inquiries after Romeo, and tanta 
lizes Juliet, by deferring her communication; all her anxiety 
about her lover, tempered by her tenderness for her Nurse, were 
excellently delineated. The scene where she takes the poison, 
which is rendered by Miss O'Neill so very effective, was, in the 
hands of Mrs. M‘Kenzie, totally void of interest. Nor was her 
last scene by any means vigorous or striking. We have further 
to remark, that this lady is not possessed of any of the personal 
charms which are inseperable from our idea of Juliet. Her stature 
is of middle-size, her figure is neat, but her face exceedingly 
plain, and her gait inelegant. What her natural voice may be, 
we shall be able to judge when we hear it; the usual twang with 
which she spoke in this character, was any thing but pleasing. 
We would hint-to Mr. Bengough, who is a discerning and praise- 
worthy actor, -to make Tybalt fierce, but not gloomy and heavy, 
his Tybalt is more Dutch than Italian. Mr. Penleys Mercutio, was 
lively, but unmarked by that gentlemanly retinement which we 
take to be essential to the character; he has a knowing shake of 
the head, which we never observed in the most facetious gentleman. 
The audience assembled were most indulgent, and either they 
did not perceive or were determined not to notice the defects we 
remarked in Mrs. M‘Kenzie's performance, their applause through- 
out, was exceedingly warm and enthusiastic. 
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CURE FOR THE HEART ACHE, 


Tuesday, September 15.—This evening the comedy of a ‘* Cure 
for the Heart ache,” was presented for the purpose of bringing 
forward Mr. Watkinson, in the character of Old Rapid, and Mr. 
Weston in that of Frank Oatland. ‘The former of these gentlemen 
has, during the last two seasons, acquired considerable popularity 
at the Haymarket, in the personation of old men’s characters.— 
His line of acting is precisely that of Mr. Munden bui he is not 
by.any means equal, in puint of comic effect, to that favourite ac- 
tor. His performance, however, is at all times respectable, some- 
times boast a greater merit ; he has, at all events the credit of 
not falling into a mean imitation of Mr. Munden’s grimace, but 


“seem to play from his own conception. His Old Rapid was very 


satisfactory to the audience, and we doubt not that he will be 
found a very useful addition to the. company. Of Mr. Weston, 
who comes from the Surry Theatre, we have little to say; he at- 
tempted two charaeters this evening, in two different lines; he 
seems a sort of general actor, who can play all things alike, but 
will never rise above mediocrity, he may be of use in the 
company, but we never wish to see him play Frank Oakland, 


where Knight is engaged. The play was in other respects well 
performed. 


OTHELLO.-—-MR. CLEARYe——MRS. W. WEST. 


Thursday, Sept. 17.—This play of Shakspeare’s, which by many © 
is considered his best, as containing the most perfect delineation 
of the rise, progress, and climax of one passion in the human 
breast, has perhaps never received so much nor so brilliant illus. 
tration as it has within the last few years at Drury-lane; we have 
there seen no fewer than five Othello's—Mr. Elliston, Mr. Rae, 
Mr. Sowerby, Mr. Pope, and Mr. Kean; and almost as many 
Jago's. This character has been personated by Messrs. Pope, 
Wallack, Bengough, and Kean. Over all these Mr. Kean has 
worms an undisputed palm, and has displayed a more exquisite 
picture of the torturing advances of jealousy into the heart of the 
Moor, than any person who has personated the character, at least 
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in the memory of the existing generation. So masterly has bee, 4 











his perforniance, that persons who do not admire his general style i 


of acting have admitted his excellence in this; and indeed it; 


pretty generally allowed to be the finest piece of acting which th 7 
British stage at the present period can produce. Under these cp. q 
,cumstances it may be doubted how far it was politic and Judicions { 
on the part of the managers to entrust this character to th 
untried powers of a stranger to the stage. We must take ti 
opportunity of observing, that we think hardly the most brillian 
promise of talent can justify a first attempt on the metropolita 
boards. It shows great presumption in the performer, anda wan 
of deference to the public on the part of the managers. In wha 
profession does a man at one step attain the highest ceyree of 
excellence, and in what art would a man be sanctioned in th 
attempt of placing himself on the highest eminence at his com 
mencement? It is an undisputable axiom, applicable to even 
set, and with peculiar force to the historian, that excellence isto 
be attained only by assiduous and laborious cultivation, and 
though it might for a time dazzle by its glare, the brightest 
genius can shed a broad and steady effulgence, till it has been 
thus refined, purified, and enriched. We cannot perceive any 
peculiar inducement to slight this maxim in young theatric debu- 





tants, for however extensive their powers, and deep their theoretic 
study, there is a practical acquaintance with the stage to be ae 
quired only on its boards, which is absolutely essential to the full 
effect of their abilities. In ordinary calculation, one would im 
gine that any one who looked to the stage as his profession would 
be desirous of attaining stage rudiments, and of trying his 
powers before an audience less critical than that of London, and 
that managers would never bring forward any one who had not | 
given some decided proof of his talents, to say nothing of the in- 
decency of making the public a party to every paltry speculation, 
and to present them for their money with the unfledged effort of 
any stripling whose vanity has been excited by being called clever 
at school, and who, because he can decently rehearse a speech 0 
two, may fancy that he could sustain a character. Influenced by | 
this opinion, we did not feel very cordially disposed towards the | 
attempt made by Mfr. Cleary in the arduous character of Othell, 7 
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which certainly evinced as absolute a confidence in his own 
powers as a young man could well entertain. His entrée was, as 
is usually the case with strangers, most warmly greeted by the 
audience, and these good-natured souls did not withhold their 
applause from any part of the performance. We shall, however, 
take the liberty of thinking for ourselves. In person Mr. Cleary 


js something above the middle size, and too thin and sparing to 


be termed well made. His countenance is long and haggard, 


nor does it seem capable of any great force of expression. His 


voice is exceedingly equal; the lower tones are powerful, but 
coarse and thick, whilst the higher ones are pecularly thin and 
weak, and want roundness. and volume. It is a sort of voice 
that will never be greatly in his favour, though if managed with 
discretion, would never be a material disadvantage. There is one 
brvad general characteristic that must be stamped on his Othello— 
mediocrity. He went decently and respectably through the part 
without ever disgusting, or displaying any considerable defect, yet 
certainly without evincing any touch of genius, he threw a sombre 
sort of twilight around the character, not distressing to the eyes, 
but unenlivened by a single ray of excellence. The famous scene 
with Jago, in the third act, was played with a most tantalizing 
degree of midlingness. Every thing seemed ordered and managed, 
every start, every exclamation, every gesture, was the result of 
previous disposition. This we know is inevitable, but it should 
not be apparent. It was a faint shadow of the fine acting we 
have seen in this part, and but made us regret the want of the 
original. If we were to name a passage in Mr. Cleary’s Othello 
preferable to all the rest, it would be the speech ‘ O now for ever 
farewell,” ending with ‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone,” which'was 
certainly delivered with much feeling and pathos. His speech to 
the senators in the first act too was one of his best passages. He 
seems to possess much more feeling than passion, and succeeded 
infinitely better in the more tender than in the more violent parts 
of the character. These were, indeed, exceedingly tame and inef- 
ficient. There used to be exhibited in a shop in St. James’s- 














‘Street a caricature by Gillray, on the subject of skaiting, with this 


inscription, “ Attitude—attitude is every thing.” Mr. Cleary’s 


performance forcibly reminded us of thisattitude. He has greatly 
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studied, and displays a most ingenious vanity of it, seeming, jp. 7 
deed, more anxious to exhibit this talent, than to preserve pro. 7 
priety and nature. On the whole, we think Mr. Cleary has aimed © 
too high, and time, study, and practice, may make him a carefy ] 
and a good performer; but he is at present most decidedly unfit ty © 
rank as a first rate tragedian. a 

If her excellence could have at all contributed to inspire hin, 
or to conceal his defects, Mr. Cleary was most eminently happy 
in his Desdemona. Never have we seen this character more exqui- 
sitely performed than it was on this evening by Mrs. W. West from 
the theatre at Bath. This lady, a few years since, performed x 
Covent-garden, when she was Miss Cooke, and usually appeared 
there in the second rate characters of comedy, or the heroines of 
melo-drama. Her personal charms were then universally admired, 
but her talents had not developed themselves. This lady is of the 
middle stature, and elegantly formed ; her complexion is deli- 
cately fair, her features exceedingly pretty and pleasing, and the 
whole contour of her countenance, her deportment, and her voice 
interesting in the extreme, we had almost said fascinating. This 
character has often been entrusted into the hands ofan indifferent 
actress, but Miss O'Neill and Mrs. W. West have eminently proved 
that the first rate talents may be very adequately displayed init 
As Desdemona, we can hardly prefer Miss O*Neill herself to Mrs. 
West. All that timid, relieving softness, all that fervent, soul-felt 
love, and winning tenderness of manner, which are the peculiat 
charms of this character, are most admirably delivered. 

A bewitching naiveté and a touching tenderness are the most 
prominent features of Mrs. West's performance, and induce us to 
imagine that in the higher walks of comedy she will be as success [7 
ful as in the more lofty regions of tragedy. Though the pathos | 
which she displayed in that part of the character where Othello 
upbraids her for her imagined infidelities, was exceedingly affect- 
ing, we are yet inclined to give the preference to the lighter and 
more tender points. Mrs. West has a way of giving certain § 
passages, in a manner wholly original and peculiar to herself, 
something in the method of Mr. Kean ; these were, throughout; 
most happy, and were universally felt. Her manner of soliciting 
for the recal of Cassio was most irresistibly fascinating ; there is 
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in passages like this, a winning insinuation in the tone of Mrs. 
West's voice, which gives to them peculiar effect. In the last 
scene, where, disturbed by the mystery of Othello’s behaviour, 
she asks ‘‘ what's the matter ?’”” The innocent artlessness of her 
tone and manner were irresistibly touching. Lovely as she is, in. 
herself, Mrs. West seems most especially adapted to give effect to 


} those characters of which love, the most tender love, is the 


essence. We really hope that while she is at this Theatre, Mrs. 
M‘Kenzie will not again attempt Juliet. Mrs. West seems the 
very Juliet of the imagination. In all characters of this cast, we 


anticipate the highest delight from her performance. 


MISS WITHAM. 


Saturday, September 19.—Another female debutante has been 
produced at this theatre, in the operatic department, and made 
her appearance, this evening, in the character of Rosina, in the 
opera of that name. This lady is very young ; she was a pupil of 
Mr. Addison's, and for the last two years has been at Bath, 
where she commenced her professional career. The Drury-lane 
managers seem to have been intent on enriching their company 
with beauty, as well as with talent, of which Miss Witham is an 
jastance more striking even than Mrs, West. Miss Witham seems 
just to have attained that age, when beauty expands from the 
bud into the blossom, and acquires a decided cast. Her person, 
indeed, presents a rare combination of all the essentials of female 
loveliness; not a strong, expressive, marked outline, but a dee 
licate and tender beauty, the more admired as the more closely 
observed. Her stature is middle, her figure elegant and symmetrical 
and surmounted by a countenance which seems the very heaven of 
suavity and mildness ; a charming contour of the face, a delicate 
complexion, a pretty mouth, the very figure of Cupid’s bow, 
decorated with a row of pretty pearls, and large languishing blue 
eyes, in which every expression of tenderness seems to dance ina 
swimming lustre. Every tone of her voice is touching, and her 
whole deportment seems marked by the perfection of female retir- 
ing softness ; a style of beauty, and a manner as little adapted for 
the stage as any we ever recollect to have seen, and yet, on the 
stage, as any where else, irresistibly fascinating. But to proceed 
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a 
from the personal charins to the professional abilities ; the 
former are certainly more the subject of rapturous eulogium tha 
the latter, but nevertheless, Miss Witham’s vocal powers are of 
the higher order. Her voice is not very strong, but its tone js 
exquisite ; the lower notes, and the very high ones, are sweet and 
clear, about the intermediate ones, there is something of a harsh. 
ness. Her execution is very neat, though not brilliant, and her 
ascents through the seale correct, clear, and decided. Her com. 
pass is very considerable, and equal to the performance of alniost 
any English composition, The principal charm of Miss \: itham’s 
singing, however, is the feeling and pathos she imparts to her 
songs, and this so totally devoid of affectation, so artless and 
natural, as gives it double effect. This was peculiarly observable 
in the song.— The yellow morn in saffron drest’—which was 
most enthusiastically encored, as, indeed, was every song that 
she sung, except “ light as thistle down.’—Her delivery of the 
dialogue was equally pleasing, from her feeling manner and the 
delightful tone of her voice; but if she were to speak slower, it 


would be more effective. Miss Witham’s reception was, throughout, 


of the most cordial and gratifying description, and we are sur 
prized that a second appearance has not been earlier announced; 
we anticipate the greatest pleasure from her future performances; 
she will do well to avoid, for the present, the most arduous walk 
of her profession, and be content with the decided popularity she 
may acquire in the second rank. It is better to step up than to 
descend, and Miss Witham’s youth renders it yet very zood time. 
A gentleman made his first appearance on any stage, this evening, 
in the character of Belville; but as we are not likely to hear any 
more of him, we will say little. He is a good-looking personable 
man, between twenty and thirty years of age, and in manner, 
much resembles sugh a country gentleman as Belville may be sup- 
posed to be ; he walked through the character very decently, but 
as to singing—we will be excused from saying any thing about it. 


He was, nevertheless, much applauded by the good-natured 
audience who witnessed his attempt. 


VENICE PRESERVED. | ; 
Thursday, September 24.—This play of Otway’s was brought. | 
forward this evening, principally, we suppose, for the purpose of 
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—~ 
the : displaying Mrs. West in Belvidera, a part for which her success in 
an Desdemona proved her to be eminently qualified ; though, for our- 
of ; selves, we expect to see her to greater perfection in a different 
eis | @ sort of character. There can be no doubt, that throughout, Mrs. 
and 3 West plaved Belvidera well ; but some parts of the performance 
‘shi. q were marked by a higher excellence than the others. These were, 
her : / as we had anticipated, the softer and more tender parts of the cha- 
mm. racter. In these we think Mrs. West scarcely inferior to Miss 
iost Ba O'Neill. Her several partings with Jaffer, and her interviews with 
ms | 3 him, displayed the very perfectbn of tenderness. Her manner 
her fe of answering “ho!” to Jaffer's inquiry, if she is not terrified by 
and his disordered manner, in the latter part of the fourth act, was in 
able itself a masterpiece. The delivery of the words, ‘* Remember 
was twelve,” in the former act, was scarcely less touching. Our ob- 
that servations had led us to apprehend a total failure in the more ves 
the a hement parts of the character, in the fifth act, her madness on 
the [By her final parting with Jaffier, and her concluding scene in this, 
r, it a we were agreeably disappointed ; for although these scenes did 
out, Bs not boast the nervous energy and terrible power of effect which 
sur- : Miss O'Neill imparts to them, they were by no means deficient in 
ed; strength of delineation. By her performance of Belvidera, Mrs. 
cess West has proved herself equal to the highest walks of tragedy, 
valk : and will no doubt most ably fill a vacancy which has long been felt 
she in thiscompany. A little attention to her peculiar excellencies must 
n to yet direct her selection of characters. We have not the slightest 
ime. wish to see her attempt either Lady Macbethor Volumnia; but to 
ing, such parts as Imogen and Rosalind, and, if we are not mistaken, 
any j many in sentimental comedy, she will add a new and delightful 
able : lustre, Jaffier was this evening performed by Mr. David Fisher, 
ner, a who was last year brought out by Mr. H. Johnston, as a sort of 
sup: || rival to Mr. Kean. Of his attempts, at that time, our readers had 
but @ 


: Our opinion ; of his present one, we cannot speak in terms of 
tit B commendation. 


He seenis, indeed, to have come forward to sup- 
ured 


ply the place of Mr. Rae, who is not at present before the public. 
He possesses many of that gentleman's peculiarities, though he is 
by no means so able a representative of Jaffier, and appears to 
ught . cadenrour to combine them with some of the singularities of 
se of ¥ Mr. Kean, He has unfortunately, however, selected only the 
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defects of those two actors, nor does he grace them by a single © 
spark of original conception.—This performance of the part wa | 
not deficient in spirit, and served very well to fill up the play, in 
default of a better; but it afforded no sort of pleasure; every 
scene reminded us, either of how somebody else had done it, o 
we fancied would do it; this species of imitation will never . 
make a great actor, nor do we think Mr. David Fisher will eve | 
become one. We hope that this gentleman is not intended for q 


iS 


fixture in this company, as we anticipate no satisfaction from his 
exertions. We understand thatrMir. Kean is himself intending to 
play this character: with Mrs. West for Belvidera and a respect. 
able Pierre, if the company should be in possession of one, this 
play will thus be rendered most effective. Of Mr. Cleary’s Pierre, 





we are sorry to be unable to give a better account than candour 
compels us to do, It would be useless to dwell on it ; it fell con 
siderably below the level of his Othello, and was, indeed, the most 
insipid personation of the character we ever witnessed. It was 
boyish and careless, and has decided our opinion, that Mr. Cleay 
is altogether unequal to that high rank in the profession to which 





he aspires. 





[The multitude of novelties which has pressed on our attention, 
and the lateness of the period when it was produced, prevent ou 
noticing the new Melo-drama of SicesMar in this number.) 
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COVENT-GARDEN. 


1818. 

Sep. 7. Macbeth; Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Yates—Miller and his men; Clau- 
dine, Miss Foote; Ravina, Mrs. Faucit. 

—— 9. Guy Mannering—Meg, Mrs. Yates—Aladdin. 

— 10.School for Scandal ; Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. W. Farren—La Chasse— 
Tom Thumb. 

—— 11. Rob Roy; Francis Osbaidiston, Mr. Pyne ; Helen Macgregor, Mrs: 
- Faucit—Personation—X. Y. Z. 

— 4. Pizarro; Elvira, Mrs. Yates—Harlequin Gulliver, 

~— 16. School for Scandal ; Joseph Surface, Mr. Egerton—Blue Beard. 
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18, Clandestine Marriage; Lord Ogleby, Mr. W. Farren—Sleep 
Walker; Somno, Mr. J. Russell. 
21. Clandestine Marriage—Blue Beard. 
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MACBETH. 


This theatre having been newly decorated, opened, for the sea- 
son, on Monday the seventh of September, with the play of 
«¢ Macbeth,”—The part of Lady Macbeth by Mrs. Yates—from 
the Theatre Royal, Dublin: This lady seems intended to supply 
the place of Mrs. Egerton, in this establishment, and the public 
will be no gainers by the substitution ; her performance of this 
character was exactly of the mediocre stamp, which, in this line 
of character, marked her predecessor; she has once since re- 
peated the character, but her effort does not call for any minute 
criticism. 

GUY MANNERING. 


Wednesday, Sept. 9.—The opera of ‘‘ Guy Mannering,” was this 
evening performed with several variations in the cast ; the most 
material were Mr. Pyne, as Harry Bertram, and Mrs. Yates, as 
Meg Merrilies. Mr. Pyne is decidedly a more accomplished singer 
than Mr. Sinclair, who used to play this part; but the simple 
Scotch airs were not at all calculated to display his superiority ; 
indeed the sweetness of the latter gentleman was much missed.— 
Mr. Pyne will, no doubt, prove a valuable acquisition to the 
company, and we hope shortly to hear him in some characters 
better adapted to his powers. Mrs. Yates, in Meg Merrilies, was 


decidedly inferior to Mrs, Egerton. 


MR. W. FARREN, 


Mr. W. Farren, an actor of more than every day talent, has 
performed Sir Peter Teazle, and Lord Ogleby, -with a success that 
entitles him toa something more than a bare notice, we shall 
therefore defer our criticisms on his performances till next month, 
and will then give that meed of approbation his distinguished 
talents have entitled him to. He is a very young man, and from 
the little we have seen of him, we augur, he will soon gain the 
summit of his profession. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA. 


26. Privateer—°The Melodies composed and selected by the Author gf 
the Songs, and arranged tor the Orchestra by Mr. H. Smart,)— 
Sir Benjamin Dove, Mr. W. S. Chatterley ; Captain Ironsides, 
Mr. Harley ; Belfield, Mr. Broadhurst, Belfield, junior, My, 
Pearman; Skiff, Mr. T. P. Cooke; Goodwin, Mr. .. Isaacs: 
Lady Dove, Mrs. Grove; Sophia, Miss. Kelly ; Violetta, Mrs 
Chatterley ; Funny Goodwin, Miss 1. Stevenson—La Perouse, 

97. Wbid—Death of Captain Cook. 

2g. Ibid—Jealous on all Sides—Ballet Divertisement. 

29, Ballet Divertisement—Amateurs and Actors— The Music selected 
by David Dulcet, Esq. assisted by several eminent Composers.) 
David Duleet, Esq. (a Musical Dramatic Amateur, who em. 
ploys Mr. O. P. Bustle, and attached to Theatricals and Miss 
Mary Hardacre,) Mr. Pearman; Mr. O. P. Bustle, (a Provin. 
cial Manager, but engaged to superintend some Private Thea- 
tricals,) Mr. Harley; Wing, (a poor Country Actor,) Mr, 
Wrench ; Berry, (an Actor for the heavy business,) Mr. Richard. 
son; Elderberry, (a retired Manufacturer, simple in wit and 
manners, and utterly unacquainted with theatricals,) Mr. Bart. 
ley; Timkins, (Elderberry’s tactotum,) Mr. Huckel ;  Geoffiy 
Muffincap, (an elderly Charity’ Boy, let out as a Servant at 
Bustle’s lodging,) Mr. Wilkinson; Miss Mary Hardacre, (a 
fugitive Ward of Edderberry’s,) Miss Love; Mrs. Mary Gon: 
ril, (a strolling Tragedy Actress, and a serious evil to her Hu: 
band,) Mrs. Pincott, 


AMATEURS AND ACTORS. 


Saturday, August 29.—A farce of the above name was this even- 
ing prodoced, the plot of which is as follows. 


David Duicet, Esq. ‘‘ a musleal dramatic amateur, attached to threatricals 
and Aliss Mary Hardacre,”’ contrives to carry her away from her guarilian, a 
simple retired tradesman of the name of Elderberry. The Amateur arrives 
with his mistress at the house of his friend Bustle, a country manager, whom 
he has engaged to attend some private theatricals ; and here we are severally 
introduced to Wing, a poor strolling actor ; to Mrs. Mary” Goneril, an alarming 
tragicactress of the same kind, who turns out to be his fugitive wife ; and 
Geoffry Muffincap, a sort of superannuated charity-boy, who is let out as a 
servant at Bustle’s lodging. While these persons are in the house, Elderberry 
arrives to look after his ward; and being entirely ignorant of Theatricals, is 
induced by the occasional sudden appearance of one of the spouters, and 
their strange gestures and speeches, to look upon the place as a Bedlam. 
Wing takes him for the musical amateur, and proposes to sing him a song; 


Mrs, Mary Goneril suddenly startles him on the qther side with a tragedy 
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burst ; and the Manager, who was expecting « person of the name of Berry as 
an actor ‘* For the heavy business,’ confounds all he says with allusions to 


that matter, and upon being told by him that his name is not Berry but 
Elderberry, replies with a non-chalant resumption of the subject, ‘ Well, 





i then, the Elder Berry, if you please—Berry, Senior.” The Theatrical pro~ 
des, 4 perty also which he sees on atable, including a whip and fevters, helps to 
~ 7 confirma bim of his notion; and a sort of standing rattle, moved by a wheel, 
Mrs. 4 is surveyed by him with great agitation and recoiling horror, as the formida- 
ae, 4 ble straight waistcoat. The fair fugitive arrives ready married, and the 
my stery ceases. 
= { This is by far the most successful piece of the present season, 
Mis ; and has been ever since, and probably will be till the close of the 
vine Fe Theatre, nor dues its success at all exceed its merit. It is a most 
es We amusing trifle, and does great credit to the comic talent of the 
yo author. The situations are very well conceived and produce a 
art. most powerful effect, especially that in which Elderberry mistakes 
fry ; Bustle’s lodgings fora mad house, an error in which the pursuits 
ea Fa of the inmates and their various rattletraps confirms him.—The 
Hus 4 complicated equivoque which arises from this, and from Wing's tak- 
4 ing him. for a composer, Bustle for a player, and the other perfor- 
mers, for the manager, is irresistibly laughable. This piece like- 
wise comprises a character entirely original, Geoffry Muffincap, a 
charity boy grown toa man, anid let out from the Parish school, 
vat to be servant of all work at a lodging house. He is perhaps the 


most amusing personage of the piece ; his rich stupidity and ex. 
| cessive inertness and fear of trouble were most admirably pour- 
ricals trayed by Mr. Wilkinson, whom we cannot help considering a 













men comic actor of the first talent. —A comic song, which he sings in 
ne this character, is usually twice encored.—The whole of the per- 
ii formers exerted themselves to the utmost in the behalf of the piece 
vailee Fi and none morethan.Mr. Harley, whose part would not have been 


cand |e very prominent unless he had made it so. Mr. Pearman gave the 
tasa | fragments of melody of which his part is composed with great 
berry sweetness and effect. Mr. Bartley’s Elderberry, was exceedingly 
als, is 


Hee natural and highly effective. —The satirical points at ‘* Amateur 
ene Actors, and Amateur Managers were highly relished by the au- 
aie dience. We shall hope to see some other production, of a similar 
agedy | nature from so promising a hand. 
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It having been made known that the time was approaching | 
when Mr. Bartley was to quit London, preparatory to his depap. 
ture to America, the principal performers of the theatre conceive 3 
that it would be a proper mark of respect to give him a farewel] _ 
dinner. Messrs. Harley and R. B. Peake were accordingly ap. | 
pointed to officiate as stewards on the occasion, and an invitation 7 
was sent to Mr. Bartley. And, as it was deemed proper that the 
meeting should possess a theatrical character, the following call 
was sent round to the respective gentlemen : 


“7. & E. 0. mf. 
Call for Sept. 13th, 1818. 
“«¢ Half an hour before Dinner” 
On the Stage at half past five. 
At six, in the Saloon, the old Entertainment of 
‘© Fish and Soup,” with “ The Roast Beef of Old England," 
And ‘* May we ne’er want a Friend, or a Bottle to give hin,’ 
Mr. Bartley, properties, and every body concerned. 


APPETITE GOODWILL, Prompter.’ 


A special invitation was sent to Mr. Arnold, (the Proprietor o 
the theatre,) to honour the festivities with his presence. Hi 
answer, accepting it, was returned with a handsome present o 
French wines, for the use of the dinner table. 

At half past six a superb dinner was served up in the new 
saloon, which was tastefully fitted up for the occasion. Mr. 
Arnold was solicited to take the chair, which his well known com 
vivial qualities so eminently enabled him to fill. 

The utmost harmony and good humour prevailed ; and whe § 
the cloth was drawn, ‘‘ Non nobis Domine’’ was sung in an exquir F 
site manner by Messrs. Arnold, Broadhurst, Pearman, J. P. Welsh, } 
Isaacs, &c. 

Mr. Arnold then rose, and said— 


** Gentlemen, 


‘¢ As I am tolerably well known to you all, it is unnecessary t0 
apprize you that I am no orator; for though I do not profess (0 
write a good speech, I am quite sure I should write much [es 
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badlv than I should deliver one. I am, however, too old a stager 
not to know that a good exit is every thing. I shall therefore 
reserve the toast I am about to propose to the conclusion of the 
few words I address to you; being well aware that such a toast 
will realize the language of our play-bills, and be received with 
shouts of approbation, and unanimous, unbounded, and enthusiastic 
applause!!! 

«© You will naturally expect, however, that I should say some- 
thing on the subject which has called us together this day, and, I 
feel more than ordinarily puzzled in what manner I ought to treat 
it. The occasion of our assembling appears to me to bear some- 
thing of the character of an Irishism—so much so, that it reminds 
me of an Irish wake, at which the friends of the departed assemble 


‘to howl over the body, to express their grief, and end the night in 


jovial drinking, by way of consolation. We will, however, if you 
please, dispense with one of the characteristics, and have no 
howling this evening—and in another point my simile, fortu- 
nately fails altogether, which is, that although our friend Bartley 
is about to depart from this world, he is not, I trust, for many a 
good year to come, likely to depart this life. He is only a bird of 
passage ;—like our own swallows, he leaves us with the summer, 
to return on some following spring, to find a warm and welcome 
refuge in the nest which he has only deserted for a season. 

“ It will not be deemed egotistical, if I now say something in 
relation to my personal feelings towards the friend we are about 
to lose; and I sincerely congratulate myself on the opportunity 
which the kindness of your invitation’ has afforded me, to state 
before this company, that during my observations on human chae- 
racter, I have never met with any man of more firm and manly 
independence—of more straight forward and defined principles— 
or, to sum up all that need be said of any man, in one emphatic 
word—of more perfect INTEGRITY. 






** Gentlemen—I shall now conclude with proposing the toast I 


| promised you :— 


“¢ The healths of Mr. and Mrs. Bartley ! wishing them a prosper- 
ous voyage—a profitable expedition—and a speedy and safe re- 
turn!" ——( Great applauses.) 
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Mr. Bartley rose, evidently labouring under the most’ powerful 
emotion, which prevented him for some minutes from uttering g 
word. Having at length subdued his feelings, he expressed js 
acknowledgements in nearly the following terms :— 


«© Gentlemen, 


“1 confess I came prepared to say something upon this orca. 
sion, but the energetic and friendly speech we have just heard has 
driven away every thought, excepting that of the gratitude [ fee 
for the distinguished kindness and attention I have, this day, 
received. 

‘* T have been now three seasons in the daily habit of meeting 
with every person present, and I trust there are few with whom] 
have not the honour of a close intimacy, and the gratification of 
the warmest friendship and attachment. 

«* These three years, Gentlemen, passed in the English Open 
House, I, with the strictest truth, affirm to have heen the happiest 
of my life. The unbounded and implicit confidence with which | 
have been honoured by Mr. Arnold, and the constant good-will 
and cheerful acquiescence to every wish of mine by each individual 
of the company, have rendered it impossible that the situation of 
stage manager (considered genérally as a most arduous and dis 
greeable one) should be otherwise than pleasant to me; and I can 
confidently assure the gentleman who may be my successor, that it 
-will be his own fault, if he does not conciliate the favour of his 
brethren—for I have ever found Mr. Arnold alive not only to the 
interests, but the comforts of his performers; and if in a very few 
instances it has fallen to ny lot to communicate unpleasant intel- 
Tigence to any actor, I have always received from the proprietor 
the most positive directions to convey it with every possible deli- | 
cacy.” 


“« Indeed, such are the beneficial regulations, such the good a 
conduct, and such the unanimity prevailing throughout the whole 7% 
concern, that it more resembles a happy family than an extensive 
theatrical establishment. 


‘* It is not necessary for me here to enter into the circumstances | 
which cause my temporary emigration ; but I feel it proper to say, | 
that I quit you all with the deepest regret, and have the only con- 
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solation and happiness that we shall meet again. God bless you! 
and may undeviating prosperity attend upon you.” 


This, delivered with considerable feeling, was received by the 
repeated acclamations of every person present. Shortly afterwards 
Mr. Broadhurst sung ‘‘ John Anderson my Joe’—and Mr. Pear- 


man, ‘* Auld lang Syne,"’ in the most exquisite style. 


Mr. Harley, on being called upon, produced an Ope, of which 
the following is a copy :— 


A Line to every body, and a verse to nobody: 
A NEW SONG, 


Written upon the occasion of a farewell Dinner being given to 
George Bartley, Esq. previous to his departure to America, by 
the principal Performers of the Theatre Royal English Opera, 
(S. J. Arnold, Esq. in the Chair,) on the 13th of September, 
1818, in the Saloon. By I. P. H. 


Tune—‘ Hey for the Sawyer, and hey for, &c.” 


On such an occasion, 

I want no persuasion 

To chaunt you a stave in my turn; 

But your pardon I pleed in 

Behalf of my reading— 

What I’ve been unable to learn; 

And if you delight in 

What I’ve been a writing, 

How pleas‘d I shall be with your call. 

So without shame or sin 

1 intend to bevin, 

With a good natur’d bit at you all 

Cnorus—Then hey for Comedians, 

And hey for Tragedians, 
And hey fur our Singers so clever, 
May the public befriend us, 
Success still attend us, 
And prosper our Chairman for ever! 


Friend Wrench takes the lead, 
And has talent indeed, 
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But of him something strange I must sing, 
Though in light parts excelling, 
The truth I am telling, 
He's fled from his post, and took Wing ; 
And Broadhurst and Pearman, 
Thé business share man. 
And Isaacs a bass one indeed, 
And the chorus goes nice, 
When conducted by Price, 
And Mountain continues to lead. 
Then hey, &c. 


For the Melo-dramatic, 

With talent quite attic, 

Don’t let us forget 7. P. Cooke ; 

And from him I must rove 

To Mc. Culloch and Grove, 

For fear they should bring me to Beok. 

But don’t think I'll bilk ye 

Of poor little Wiki, 

For Muffincap he must adore ; 

And I think for my part 

It would soon break his heart, 

If he happened to miss his encore. 
Then hey, &c. 


Jem Welsh, friends to meet, 
Has left Tavistock-street, 
So him we are glad to invite, 
And may no disaster 
Attend on the master 
Who sings any thing well at sight ; 
By his nods and his winks 
Billy Chatterley thinks 
That bis talent l’m going to pass; 
But who does’nt love 
His Sir Benjamin Dove, 
And also his Justice Midas. 
Then hey, &c. 


As the Indians say ‘‘ skas,” 

Is the Boarding-House Farce, 

And others I’d easily name, 

But that I suppose 

Each Actor well knows, 

Has establish’d our friend Beazley’s fame ; 
Jack Morris, 1 think, 

Is the boy to find drink, 
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And a welcome without any score ; 

And Stevenson kind, 

In his office you’! find, 

Letting places from ten until four. 
Then hey, &c. 


To mention I mean here, 

Peake young and Peake senior, 

A treasure they’ve both prov’d to me ; 

And it won’t spoil my measure, 

To say with what pleasure 

Their ‘* Flimseys’’ so often I see. 

On the merit to parley 

Of fam’d J. P. Harley, 

Would modestly settle outright ; 

But believe me his pride 

Are the folks on each side, 

And our Manager gracing the night. 
Then hey, &c. 


When the sails are unfurl’d, 
And you reach the new World, 
George Bartley you're memory we'll greet. 
So remember this tune, 
Nor forget the Saloon, 
Where we gave you so handsome a treat ; 
And when in New York, 
Of George Bartley we’ll talk, 
Nor neglect to remember his wife, 
And wish them safe home, 
When they’ ve finish’d their roam, 
With fortune and comfort for life. 
Then hey, &c. 


And ’till Time’s out of date 

May it still be our fate, 

Hand in hand with each other to range, 

And may light, brown, and fair man 

Work hard for the Chairman, 

Whose House is near Exeter Change ; 

‘May the Manager's health, 

And the Manager’s wealth, 

Ina straight line descend to his son; 

Here’s an end to my song, 

Having gone thro’ the throng, 

And ’tis pretty well time I had done. 
Then hey, &c. 
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‘The evening was spent in the spirit of the highest conviviality 3 
the conversation abounding with wit and humaur, diversified with 7 


scientific singing; and it was acknowledged by every one of tly 4 


. party, that they never had before experienced such a pleasant an) | _ 


gratifying entertainment. 


ROYAL COBURG THEATRE. 


Immediately after the performance on the 14th of September, 
1818, (being the Anniversary of laying the Foundation Stone o 
this Structure,) the Gentlemen chosen as the Committee to the 
Theatrical Fund gave a Supper to the whole of the Corps Dra. 
matique. 

_The painting room being decorated with scenery, appropriate 
banners, and suitable devices, Mr. Barrymore, late of Covent. 
garden Theatre, (who may now be called the Father of the Stage, 
was called to the chair, supported by the principal Proprietors. 
Mr. Munro, in consequence of Mr. M‘Carthy’s indisposition, was 
voted to the vice chair, to represent the Chairman of the Fund, 
when a cold collation was elegantly served up by Mr. Taylor, of 
the Three Tuns Tavern, in the Borough; and Messrs. Bryant, 
Bradley, Le Clercq, and Gallot, of the Committee, officiated a 
Stewards. The cloth being removed, several suitable song:, 
duets, and glees, were intermixed with loyal and appropriate 
toasts, and the Jolly God with rosy face presided o’er thie scent. 
_ The amusement of the Ladies was not forgotten. Mr. Barry 
more, jun. the Stage Manager, together, with the Committee, had 
the stage converted into a spacious, elegant, and rural scenic 
ball-room, where the gentlemen of the band, after rosining 4 
little, struck up reels, jigs, and country dancing, till Aurors 
broke the dusky clouds, and charmed the: hour.of dawn. 

Much credit is due not only to the Proprietors but to the Stage 
Manager, and the other persons, for their arrangements and 
anxiety to meet the wishes, and increase the comforts of this 
happy little state. 





H. HEWITT, BRINTER, HOLBOKN. 
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